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Sky Signs—The Passing-Bell. 


SKY SIGNS. 


When all the guns are sponged and 
cleaned, and fuses go to store, 
When all the wireless stations cry— 
““Come home, you ships of war”’— 
“Come home again and leave patrol, no 
matter where you be.” 
We'll see the lights of England shine, 
Flashing again on the steaming line, 
As out of the dark the long gray hulls 
come rolling in from sea. 


The long-forgotten lights will shine, and 
gild the clouds ahead, : 
Over the dark horizon-line, across the 
dreaming dead 
That went to sea with the dark behind and 
the spin of a coin before. 
Mark the gleam of Orfordness, 
Showing a road we used to guess, 
From the Shetland Isles to Dover 
Cliffs—the shaded lane of war. 


Up the Channel with gleaming ports will 
homing squadrons go, 
And see the English coast alight with 
headlands all aglow 
With thirty thousand candle-power flung 
up from far Gris-nez. 
Portland Bill and the Needles’ Light, 
Tompions back in the guns tonight— 
For English lights are meeting French 
across the Soldiers’ Way. 


When we come back to England then, with 
all the warring done, 
And paint and polish come up the side 
to rule on tube and gun, 
We'll know before the anchor’s down, the 
tidings won’t be new. 
Lizard along to the Isle of Wight, 
Every lamp was burning bright, 
Northern Lights or Trinity House—we 
had the news from you! 
Klazxon. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE EVERLASTING ARMS. 


The tides of Death go swiftly home 
And the nets of Pain are spread: 
The blood runs warm on the cold, cold 

loam 
In desolate fields of dead. 


The shadows fall and the great guns catl, 
But there with silent tread 

His footsteps go through the lanes of woe, 

White Lord of the Thorn-Crowned Head. 


From out of the peace of God’s abode 
He comes when brave men fail, 

His limbs oppressed of anancient load— 
The spear and the denting nail: 


But His eyes are bright as an altar-light 
In the calm of an altar-rail, 

And the stricken sing to see Him bring 
His gift of the Holy Grail. 


And some men wake on their Com- 
rade’s breast, 
And some men live to praise, 
But some fare forth through the dark 
of the West 
With the Christ of their childhood 
days— 


To stand full free in His Chivalry— 
To dwell in His love always; 
And they proudly go—with their wounds 
aglow 
Transfigured in His gaze. 
A. G. Prys-Jones. 
The Poetry Review. 


THE PASSING-BELL. 


That was the Passing-bell. 

For whom? For one who died 
That England might fare well. 
One of that hero-host innumerable, 

A Nation’s pride. 


But England never dies, 

Through such she lives and rears 
Her standard of Emprise, “ 
High faith, free hope, and all that 

purifies 
The stain of years. 


It tolls not; it is glad, 
Glad with a solemn spell. 
Can England’s heart be sad 
Ennobled by the noblest sons she had? 
It is no Passing-bell. 


Walter Sichel. 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY.* 


In a world where the affairs of men 
are inextricably affected by, the gamble 
and chance of the Temporary under 
the dispensation of the Eternal, no 
higher prize can be sought or won 
than the American Presidency. When 
President Benjamin Harrison referred 
his election to Providence, his cam- 
paign managers, who had exhausted 
the resources of civilization on his be- 
half, lost all further trust in his po- 
litical insight. But the great American 
people, as a whole, are satisfied that 
by crooked ways or straight there’s a 
divinity that sends them their Presi- 
dents. Though no President is treated 
outwardly with the slightest sugges- 
tion of Divine Right, it may be noted 
that the association of drunkenness 
with a President is regarded as little 
less than blasphemy. The only Presi- 
dent who erred in that direction goes 
mostly unmentioned, though he pos- 
sessed strong qualities and ruled des- 
perately against the odds; in Europe 
Andrew Johnson might have passed for 
a great man, but the Americans tried 
to impeach him. 

Apart from the Papacy, the Ameri- 
ean Presidency offers the greatest po- 
sition open to the sheer individual 
merit of those who are born outside 
the circles of wealth or title. Pope 
and President are each the selective 
result of one winnowed out of many 
millions. There is no fundamental con- 
dition required in the former case ex- 
cept Christian baptism; nor in the lat- 
ter any except birth within the boun- 


*The Presidents of the United States, by J. 
Grant Wilson. / ae 
The American Commonwealth, by Lord 
Bryce. 
Men and Measures of Half a Century, b 
Hugh McCulloch. ste 
Our Presidents and How We Make Them, 
nS. mm omega win 
he Presidency, by iam: Howard Taft. 
Diary of Gideon Welles. 


daries of the United States. Both are 
open to the ordinary man. It would be 
difficult to instance during the past cen- 
tury a case of wealth or abnormal 
genius sitting at the White House or 
at the Vatican. Absence of conspic- 
uous talent, except the diplomatic one, 
is in each case an asset rather than 
otherwise. It is, as it were, accidental 
that a Pope or President becomes great 
historically. He is chosen for other 
qualities than the brilliant. A _ provi- 
dential suitability is probably the vir- 
tue most in view of both an American 
Nominating Convention and of a Papal 
Conclave. Again and again a compro- 
mise has been made between two strong 
candidates. 

The Convention is, of course, an 
American institution, but it seems to 
have been based on European analogy. 
Casually, yet carefully, the founders 
of the United States picked from Euro- 
pean models. The Stars and Stripes 
were the Washington family arms, 
granted by the English College of 
Heralds; and the national motto, e 
pluribus unum, seems to have been 
taken from the cover of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. The electoral body, 
composed of members from every State 
to decide between the nominees of the 
Nominating Conventions, is not alto- 
gether unlike the Sacred College, a 
unity of many nationalities. Traces of 
almost every European strain will be 
found in the American national vote; 
but the President is almost invariably 
of English extraction. Of Scotch-Irish 
extraction were Jackson, Polk, Bu- 
chanan and McKinley. There have 
been two of Dutch extraction, Van 
Buren and Roosevelt ; and one who was 
Welsh, Jefferson. There is, of course, 
a world’s difference between a Presi- 
dential Convention and a Papal Con- 
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clave. The former is one of the na- 
tional amusements of America, as well 
as a supreme democratic lottery of pub- 
lic favor and sentiment, with all the 
by-play that shrewd political manipula- 
tion can give. Yet the hundreds of del- 
egates balloting in the sight of the 
frenzied thousands, until a two-thirds 
majority is secured, is a popular mag- 
nification of the scarlet Seniors of 
Christendom balloting for the same 
proportion of votes jin the Sistine 
Chapel. Both assemblages have their 
chances and risks, their favorites and 
dark horses. Both are liable to gusts 
of sudden approbation due to popular 
feeling or to Divine favor. Curiously 
enough, the “stampede,” artificial or 
otherwise, which plays so great a part 
in the American Convention has its 
parallel in the quasi-inspiratio, one of 
the admitted ways in which election 
may fall on a Pope. 

An American Convention is not al- 
ways so democratic as some suppose. 
It is inclined to impose the candidate 
whom the politicians rather than the 
people want. A good vote-winner is 
preferable to a good President. A can- 
didate is needed who can win for his 
Party. Whether in emergency he could 
save his country is not a question of 
close attention. There is a trust that 
critical times will either produce their 
man, as in the case of Lincoln, or 
mold him in ,the process, as may be 
said of Wilson. Every President is 
promptly torn between his ooligations 
as the choice of a political party and 
his higher duties as Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic. Washington alone 
was without Party, without predeces- 
sor, without political parentage, the 
Melchisedec of the Presidency. The 
Party influence must necessarily tend 
to the exclusion of great men from the 
Presidency. The Vice-Presidency is 
filled for adroit reasons, sometimes to 
compliment and swing a doubtful State 
in the election. Sometimes the Vice- 
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President is so made in order to pre- 
vent his being President, or aS a sop 
to a defeated faction. Twice, however, 
owing to death by sickness, and three 
times through assassination, the Vice- 
President has succeeded to the major 
office ; but, of these five fortuitous Pres- 
idents, only one (Roosevelt) has been 
subsequently confirmed by the votes 
of the electorate for a renewed term 
on his own merits. 

Every fourth year of its history the 
United States indulges in furious and 
prolonged contest for the great prize. 
It may seem an unprofitable and use- 
less expenditure of energy and enthu- 
siasm; but it has the general result 
of leavening, or at least oxidizing, the 
dull political lump, and of inspiring 
the country as a whole with some form 
of national consciousness. The public 
interest taken in it is greater than in 
any other form of sport. It may be 
said that for the time “chewing gum 
and Conventions” seem to replace the 
“nanem et circenses” of ancient Rome. 

Candidates for the Presidency re- 
quire a certain similarity to the suc- 
cessful Papabilis, a purity of life that 
can bear the acid tests of modern jour- 
nalism, a fair but not too brilliant rec- 
ord in the public service leading to 
more friendships than enmities, and a 
promise of sustaining the dignity of 
a unique office. The only talent which 
has really proved of avail in appeal- 
ing to an American electorate is, curi- 
ously enough, the military. The only 
approach to a certainty that can be 
staged by the managers is the success- 
ful soldier. Wars with England pro- 
duced Generals Washington and Jack- 
son. Indian wars gave General Harri- 
son the Presidency that the Mexican 
War gave to Taylor and Pierce. The 
Civil War left in its wake a meteoric 
trail of fighting Presidents—Generals 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Major Mc- 
Kinley. The Spanish War was marked 
by Colonel Roosevelt; so that at first 
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sight the American people would by 
their history hardly be taken for a na- 
tion of pacifists. At the same time it 
should be recorded that at three elec- 
tions civilians have defeated soldiers. 
Quincy Adams was elected over Gen- 
eral Jackson, Van Buren over General 
Harrison and Lincoln over General 
McClellan. 

Just as there is a long line of dis- 
tinguished ecclesiasts who but for 
some unsuspected hazard of Provi- 
dence would have attained the pontifi- 
eal dignity, so American history is 
filled with the splendid presidential 
failures of men who were too talented 
or too unlucky to succeed. A sad but 
philosophical chapter could be writ- 
ten in American history on those who 
have just missed the glittering prize. 
Only a hair’s breadth has stood be- 
tween the Presidency and some who 
have since passed into oblivion. Others 
may be remembered among their ad- 
mirers as men who would rather be 
right than be Presidents. Those who 
have missed the mark include Aaron 
Burr, who made surer aim when he 
killed Alexander Hamilton in duel; 
Henry Clay, the greatest orator, and 
Daniel Webster, the greatest lawyer, 
America has produced. All died disap- 
pointed of the great hope. Burr even 
fell away into treason; and, more seri- 
ous still, was the case of Calhoun, who 
east aside the sop of the Vice-Presi- 
dency in disgust, and organized the 
States-Right sentiment in the South, 
which led to the Civil War. Douglas 
is remembered merely as Lincoln’s op- 
ponent. Only incidents recall Cass, 
who, as Minister to Rome, lent the 
American flag to save Propaganda dur- 
ing the Roman Revolution, or Fremont, 
the military explorer, who carved the 
Sign of the Cross on Independence 
Rock. Horace Greeley, the only jour- 
nalist to lift ink-stained fingers to the 
shining prize, died under the effects or 
failure. In more recent times electric 


candidates like Blaine and Bryan have 
each entered the arena three times. 
Blaine was hailed as the “Plumed 
Knight” of his party, but he failed to 
be nominated in Convention on the two 
occasions that his party won at the 
polls, while the first time for a gen- 
eration that his party lost he was nom- 
inated. He, like Henry Clay, believed 
that the curse of Fate was upon him. 
Men have been so near the Presidency 
as to believe it was in their grasp. 
When President Andrew Johnson was 
impeached, only one senatorial vote 
prevented the succession falling to Sen- 
ator Wade. Only one electoral vote 
lay between Samuel Tilden and the 
Presidency, and that a disputed one, 
which it required a Commission to set- 
tle. Personal feuds and private jeal- 
ousies have more than once tilted the 
delicate balance, and changed the 
course of American history. Historians 
recognize that President Jackson’s 
championship of Mrs. Eaton, against 
the Washington society that refused to 
receive her, led to the Presidency of 
Van Buren, who, being:a bachelor, had 
no domestic difficulty in paying her a 
call. The chivalrous Jackson made 
him his successor. Blaine might have 
been Republican President but that he 
received a deputation of New York cler- 
gymen, one of whom associated the op- 
posing party with “Rum, Romanism 
and Rebellion.” Before it could be dis- 
owned, it had transferred the few dem- 
ocratic votes necessary to turn the 
State of New York; and New York 
proved pivotal to the Presidency. 

The history of the United States 
may be divided roughly into two 
periods. The first, which closed in 1861, 
with the outbreak of the Civil War, 
was one haunted by the Slavery issue, 
which shadowed election after election 
with a cloud, no greater at first than 
a man’s hand, but growing at last to 
diluvian proportions. Only by slow 
and reluctant degrees was the liberty 
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of man asserted until the citizens of 
the whole country were found to be 
fanatically divided against each other. 
A second era began after the Civil War 
with Reconstruction at home and the 
Monroe defiance exhibited abroad. 
After 1870 a second shadow had begun 
to move against the Americas, the 
shadow of Pan-Germanism, of which 
the huge majority of American citi- 
zens remained unconscious, and to the 
claims of which unto the last many 
Americans were as favorable as they 
had been to Slavery. It was not until 
the Presidency of Benjamin Harrison 
that incidents occurred showing that 
yermany and the United States were 
going to become as incompatible in the 
world as Slave and Free States had 
been in the American Union. More irri- 
tating than menacing, these incidents 
continued under the administrations of 
McKinley ard Roosevelt, and found 
their terrific finale under the historic 
second term of Wilson. 

The American Presidents have con- 
trolled the largest tract of the English- 
speaking world; yet the English school- 
boy, able to repeat his Archbishops of 
York, or a century’s list of Premiers, 
would probably stumble at the line of 
Washington’s successors. Even Oxford 
or Cambridge historians would be at a 
loss to recognize the nicknames of 
American Presidents—to give the 
equivalent of “Tippecanoe” or of 
“Old Hickory.” This is due to 
the almost total ignoring of Amer- 
ican history in the past English 
curriculum. Yet the American  suc- 
cession is the only line of 
nasts which affords the same fascinat- 
ing variety and historic interest as that 
of the Papacy. Perhaps the greatest 
setback to the theory of Divine Right 
accruing to certain families is their 
total failure of congenital permanence. 
They are liable to both extinction of 
blood and brain. From this defect the 
Papacy and the United States Presi- 


dy- , 


dency are notably free, and may ac- 
cordingly be classified among the per- 
manent institutions’ of mankind, 
against which the Gates of Branden- 
burg shall not prevail. 

Of American Presidents there have 
been twenty-seven; and in this long 
succession only twice have appeared 
members of the same family. An 
American family in which there has 
once been a President lives in much 
the dignity of atmosphere accruing to 
an Italian family which has bred a 
Pope. Precedent and custom bind a 
President to follow the counsel and 
tradition laid down by advisers; but 
in certain and supreme matters there 
is no appeal. In matters of Peace and 
War Washington locuta est, and the 
courtry bows. The power of a Presi- 
dent is great according to circum- 
stances. In peace he is the first citi- 
zen, charged with the general and 
functional supervision of the State, 
and making himself enormously felt 
by the powers of appointment and veto 
which Kings are becoming fearsome to 
use. It may be said that State Gov- 
ernors have the same rights that Pri- 
mates and Patriarchs enjoy in the ec- 
clesiastical economy ; but, like the 
Pope, the President can overrule them 
in case of national necessity. In time 
of war, as the Pope in time of dis- 
puted dogma, the President becomes 
Dictator. Neither can afford to take 
the risk of a house divided against 
itself. 

In the comparatively short time be- 
tween the Presidencies of Washington 
and Wilson the United States has be- 
come a decisive world-power. It is in- 
teresting to run through the roll of 
Presidents of whom only Washington, 
Monroe, Lincoln and Roosevelt have 
become a part of history to the Euro- 
pean. As a result of popular canon- 
ization, President Washington has ob- 
scured George Washington. The pa- 
tient commander and compeller of bat- 
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tles is remembered; but the grave has 
closed over all human traits of the 
cold, forbidding and aristocratic man 
from whose slow-travailing obstinacy 
a new State was born. After Adams 
he was succeeded by fellow-Virginians, 
the Fathers who enlarged and con- 
served the constitutional heritage. John 
Adams, the second President, was more 
a Puritan Father than a modern re- 
publican, an aristocrat in practice 
rather than a theorist in democracy. He 
is credited with two great proposals, 
Washington as General, and_ the 
Fourth of July as a holiday. Alone of 
the Presidents, he lived to see a son 
take his place. Jealous, erratic, tact- 
less and pungent he was; and his dis- 
taste for the French Revolution is as 
easy to understand as the distaste 
the English Court had for him as 
envoy. 

Adams was followed by Jefferson, 
the first really democratic, and the 
first widely cultured, President. His 
knowledge extended to music, archi- 
tecture, and even to Gaelic. In the 
name of the majesty of the people he 
abolished ceremony, and hitched his 
horse to the p&Alisades of the Capitol. 
But he was shrewd enough to reverse 
theory in the inexorable face of neces- 
sity, and to consent to the purchase 
of Louisiana. His attempts to pre- 
serve neutrality during the Napoleonic 
struggle were those of a Quaker deal- 
ing with rival highwaymen. Outrages 
at sea he met with lofty phrase. As 
a humanitarian doctrinaire he had 
made up his mind not to make it up, 
and had practically abandoned the 
government of the country before he 
handed it over to Madison. 

“Great little Madison” his spirited 
wife called him. Had he never been 
President, his life would have been 
supremely successful. The statesman 


had opposed the war with England, to 
which the President-turned-politician 
consented. It was the price of his sec- 


ond term over a high-spirited people, 
and it was all but disastrous to an 
unprepared nation. His impotence in 
face of the enemy was only relieved by 
the courage of his wife, who saved the 
original Declaration of Independence 
from the advancing British. His Pres- 
idency was one of those signal failures 
which history has curiously preferred 
to leave in a favorable light, while 
sinking that of the equally temporizing 
Buchanan under the darkest cloud. 
Monree, who succeeded Madison, was 
an old soldier who carried an English 
bullet from Trenton with him into the 
grave. His was the hand that had stif- 
fened Madison into war. His career 
had been broken by unsuccessful mis- 
sions to Europe, and his unruffled 
Presidency was soon forgotten by his 
countrymen. But the few sentences he 
devoted to expressing a tradition which 
had long lain in the mind of men like 
Jefferson, crystallized into the Monroe 
Doctrine. They contained the simple 
gospel of America for the Americans, 
The result, undreamed by their author, 
has been that, while Washington is 
legend and the Virginian Presidents 
sleep in honored oblivion, while even 
Jackson is a faded caricature, and 
Lincoln a symbol of what is past, the 
name of Monroe is still the bolt which 
flashes from under the claw of the 
American eagle. Monroe was. the 
flame which struck down Maximilian 
of Hapsburg, the lance that Cleveland 
-troke with England, the crack of cow- 
hide that Roosevelt gave in the ears 
of the German fleet. Yet among his 
own contemporaries Monroe was 
chiefly remembered as the last wearer 
of the cocked hat. 

After the rule of another of the 
House of Adams, John Quincy, the old 
man, eloquent, the precise, cold, can- 
tankerous scholar, who was given the 
Presidency out of sheer respect, and 
who followed it with twenty years’ 
service in the Senate, came Andrew 
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Jackon, a swearing, gambling, cock- 
fighting Ulsterman, not far removed 
from the stage travesty of the frolic- 
some fighting Irishman, but redeemed 
by huge virtues. Jackson hacked his 
way through a magnificent career, from 
the moment he defeated the English at 
New Orleans to the day he quitted 
his second term of the Presidency with 
ninety dollars in his pockets. Gaunt, 
grim, but gracious, he was a mixture 
between a game-cock and Don Quixote. 
“Beware of metaphysics,’ was one of 
his mottoes; and by acts of down- 
right pride and obstinacy he made good 
in every position. He fought both 
English and Indian, threatened France, 
broke with his Cabinet, drove his Vice- 
President into the wilderness, and de- 
stroyed the United States Bank. He 
never gave an inch, and all his enemies 
he scattered. Jacksonian Justice was 
a glorified Lynch Law, but his very 
faults benefited his country. Follow- 
ing his personal spites and whims, he 
often succeeded in doing good by acci- 
dent. As an hereditary monarch he 
would probably have lost his throne; 
but as a popular tyrant his personality 
infected the whole era with enthusi- 
asm. Though he had killed his man 
in a duel, his feat in putting down a 
mutiny with an unloaded musket was 
typical of his reign. Truth and justice 
he loved with that Irish immoderation 
which may sometimes lead to the cham- 
pionship of the ridiculous. But he be- 
queathed the Spoils-system to America, 
being unable to distinguish between a 
political and a military victory. And 
under him America became as great as 
England under Cromwell. “Old Hick- 
ory” they called him. 

Van Buren, an astute politician, but 
a dignified and efficient one, ruled in 
his stead. He was a wirepuller, or, 
as he was called in those days, “the 
little Magician.” A bland, courteous 
mover and molder of men, he was de- 
scribed as thick-skinned and elastic; 


but some such qualities were needed 
to make him the excellent Party-leader 
he was. He was faithful to the Union 
in which Slavery was already opening 
a gulf, but in his old age he contrived 
to swallow, with greater men than him- 
self, the deadly soporific of compro- 
mise with the South. Until they for- 
got him, Americans disagreed on him 
profoundly. History cannot settle to 
this day whether he did use gold 
spoons in the White House, as he was 
accused of doing. 

His successor, General Harrison, 
was elected largely by an indiscreet 
reproach leveled at him as a drinker 
of hard cider and the occupier of a log 
cabin. Everybody in the same circum- 
stances naturally voted for him; but, 
within a month of office, the congratu- 
lations of office-seekers and friends 
had done the old man to death. He 
died murmuring, “Will these applica- 
tions never cease?” His reign was the 
shortest, but his inaugural speech the 
longest. The election had been fought 
for “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” Tip- 
pecanoe was Harrison’s Indian victory, 
and Tyler was his Vice-President, who 
now succeeded, after ‘borrowing his 
fare to Washington. Tyler was the 
first instance of a Vice-President re- 
versing his dead President’s policy. 
His Cabinet wished to style him Act- 
ing-President, but he seized his full 
rights. -He ruled with only a Cor- 
poral’s Guard behind him in Congress. 
During the Civil War he passed with 
Virginia from his allegiance to the 
United States and found an unmarked, 
unhonored grave. President Polk was 
nominated as a compromise between 
less second-rate men; but stirring 
events enhanced his Presidency, and 
it fell to him to push American arms 
into the halls of the Montezumas. He 
favored the annexation of Texas, and 
the invasion of Mexico, to suit the 
plans of the slave owners. His Presi- 
dency was brilliant, but his character 
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was summed up as “I'he Napoleon ut 
the Stump.” 

The Mexican War upset the plans of 
the politicians by producing a Presi- 
dent in General Taylor, an old de- 
fender of the frontiers, whom his wife 
described as not so much upright as 
downright. “Rough and ready” was 
his cognomen; and it was typical of 
him that he sent the letter announcing 
his unrequested nomination to the 
Dead Letter Office. He died a victim 
of one of those Fourth of July celebra- 
tions which have so amply avenged 
England’s original defeat. He was suc- 
ceeded by another accidental President 
in Millard Fillmore, wise, polished and 
judicious, who only sought to keep the 
peace and to avert the approaching war 
by African colonization or by any 
means permissible by agreement. 

Fillmore was followed by the two 
feeblest Presidents in all American 
history, under whom the cup of slav- 
ery filled and overflowed, Franklin 
Pierce and James Buchanan. Pierce 
was a showy, pliant, but generous man, 
who had won credit in the Mexican 
War by refusing the Attorney General- 
ship in order to serve as a private. His 
candidature was that of a dark horse, 
a Northern man with Southern prin- 
ciples. He brought the issue of Slavery 
into the arena, and left it there. Weak 
and vacillating, he was probably well 
summed up by a Deacon from his home, 
who said, on hearing of his nomination, 
that he “would spread dreadful thin,” 
and by Lowell, who afterwards de- 
scribed him as “the real Elijah Po- 
gram.” His administration was bit- 
terly termed “Mediocrity in a fool’s 
paradise.” He earned a little feeble 
immortality by his friendship with 
Hawthorne, but even Hawthorne said 
of his nomination, “Frank, what a 


pity,” a melancholy which “poor 
Pierce” shared himself on that oc- 
easion. So disparaged was he in his 


life that his native State waited half a 


ceutury before erecting his statue, and 
he lives only ghostwise in the pages 
of Hawthorne’s notebooks. Of vivid 
intuition, he was devoid of foresight. 
He would always have beeh unhappy 
without the Presidency, but he became 
the unhappier for having attained it. 

The best devised Presidency is liable 
to contain an occasional failure. The 
supreme crisis of American history 
found the weak, purposeless and hys- 
terical Buchanan in power, or rather 
engaged in stripping himself of power 
in the face of peril. As foreign min- 
ister he showed himself elegant, ver- 
satile and charming. Lincoln said he 
could charm the birds from the trees. 
A success abroad, he was a disaster 
at home. Courtly and correct, he in- 
tended evil to no man, least of all to 
himself, but he caused more to his 
country than any President before or 
since. He seems to have given pledges 
to the South, and was constitutionalist 
enough to believe he must stand by 
them. He made a show of firmness 
while solemnly discussing the theory of 
secession with those who had wantonly 
decided to put it into practice. The 
despair of friend and foe, he refused to 
face destiny, or sound the tocsin, or 
even give an opinion. Ambitious 
enough to become a President of the 
United States, he was timid enough to 
believe he was the last. The future 
of America he shelved upon a Provi- 
dence that found other instruments 
than he. The butt and scapegoat of 
modern American history, he probably 
does not deserve more than Dean Mil 
man’s mild censure in a letter to Pres- 
cott: “He strikes me as a man more 
likely to adopt an accommodating than 
a desperate policy.” 

Buchanan fled weeping from Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln came in from the 
West. Of the making of books about 
Lincoln there is no end, and the legend 
has grown until all other Presidents, 
past and present, seem pygmies. In ed- 
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ucation deficient, he was schooled in 
the lonely frontier life, and learned 
how to deal with the world by living 
on the distant edge of it. Trifles like 
English Grammar he picked up in his 
twenties, and Euclid in his thirties. The 
tangle of military, political and diplo- 
matic questions, awaiting and over- 
whelming him during four years, he 
solved without one serious error, when 
a single error would have been fatal. 
An inspired common-sense served him 
in place of refinements and trickery; 
but in his straightforward actions 
again and again he _ builded _bet- 
ter than those around him knew. 
Oppressed with the most crush- 
ing anxiety and _ disappointments, 
he could read comic authors, or reveal 
his dreams to his Cabinet. Something 
of the Christ, of Rabelais, of sop, 
and even of Machiavelli, went to make 
up this strangest of Americans. He 
was the supreme example of what a 
human body and spirit drawn at ran- 
dom from the mass could endure on 
the anvil of fate. By him is Democ- 
racy justified. 

Lincoln’s assassination opened the 
Presidency to Andrew Johnson, gener- 
ally accounted the worst of Presidents, 
“the drunken tailor of Tennessee.” His 
early struggle had been as hard as 
Lincoln’s. Working his way up from 
among the “poor whites,’ he was 
taught to read by his wife. He was 
made Vice-President because of his 
unique position as a Senator of a 
Southern State who stood by the for- 
tunes of the North. By an irony of 
chance the Republican war-party won 
the war in order to make a Democratic 
President. Though at first he threat- 
ened “to make treason odious,” he re- 
fused vengeance to the Northern fire- 
eaters, and eventually gave his sym- 
pathy to the very rebels. His enemies 
found an excuse for bringing an im- 
peachment, which he escaped only by 
one vote. Coarse, sullen and virile, he 


represented the “poor whites,” who 
were trampled by the slave owners. 
Lincoln appointed men whom he knew 
would work against him, provided they 
did their duty to the Republic. John- 
son regarded every man who opposed 
him politically as the enemy of the 
Republic. Conflict with the State of 
his birth, and later with his Party 
and Congress, made him savage and 
cynical. Bitter and domineering, he 
was not unjust; but he was as harsh as 
the world was harsh to him, and sus- 
picious of men who always suspected 
him. His coarse denunciations as Pres- 
ident soured the whole era of recon- 
struction. He remained a solitary and 
bigoted figure, giving and receiving the 
confidence of none. Even the door- 
keeper of the White House declined to 
dine with him. He was the product of 
fierce times; and, though no judge of 
men, he could judge measures. Fidelity 
he had of a bitter and obstinate va- 
riety; but his name has been as good 
as wiped off the roll of American 
Presidents. “Andy ain’t a drunkard” 
seems to be the only good word ever 
said of him; but the speaker was 
Lincoln. 

The dynasty of soldier-politicians 
followed with the Presidency of Gen- 
eral Grant. Not for many years was 
his failure in office recognized, so 
great was his military prestige. He 
said he accepted the responsibilities of 
his position without fear, but he did 
not lay them down without reproach. 
Great at one form of warfare, he was 
expected to be a perennial speaker, poli- 
tician and President. A kind of pop- 
ular revolt finally prevented him from 
receiving a third term. Like Welling- 
ton, he met his overthrow in politics. 
In the field he was never beaten. The 
Diary of Gideon Welles, from within 
the Cabinet, sheds a bitter light on his 
political attainments, just as it does 
justice to the maligned Andrew John- 
son. Grant made an ornamental but 








unstatesmanlike President. His idea 
of government was the appointment of 
friends, to be approved or disapproved 
like so many commanders in the field. 
The result was that he made his good 
appointments by accident and his bad 
ones by design. Balanced and judi- 
cious in the face of fact, he was too 
prone to flattery and too intolerant of 
criticism. He was ignorant of govern- 
ment, but he had sufficient common 
sense to ride on the opinions of others. 
To enemies in the field or in politics 
he was relentless). When Sumner 
thwarted him he recalled Motley from 
St. James because he was Sumner’s 
friend. For similar acts Welles came 
to. the conclusion that he was deficient 
in some of the nobler qualities of mind, 
and accused him even of duplicity and 
cunning under the Johnson administra- 
tion. But he was honest enough to be 
deceived by friends, and his gifts were 
too rough and rugged not to stand out 
of the quagmire of contemporary poli- 
tics. He secured the financial integrity 
of his country, but not his own. It 
was as General, not President, that he 
received his apotheosis. 

Rutherford Hayes succeeded under 
the cloud of a disputed election. In 
the opinion of half the nation, he was 
President de facto, while Tilden was 
Président de jure. Only for the sake 
of the Republic was he accepted, and 
by one of those acts of self-denial on 
the part of his opponents which democ- 
racy can claim from those who enjoy 
her benefits. Conscientious, worthy 
and mediocre, he reversed Grant’s 
policies, including the question of tem- 
perance at table. He seems to have 
keen the only President not to have 
desired a second term, though he left 
his Party in a state of consolidated 
victory. 

General Garfield was nominated for 
President by the combination who were 
set only on preventing Grant’s third 
term. Student, preacher, lawyer and 
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soldier, he rose from utter poverty. 
His unexpected Presidency was closed 
by an even more unexpected assassina- 
tion. While he reigned, his sensitive 
nature was stung almost to despera- 
tion by unmerited abuse. He was not 
built of presidential fighting material. 
He was a good debater, but unaggres- 
sive, a scholar but not brilliant, a man 
to be relied on but without will power. 
Courageous in the field, he was inver- 
tebrate in politics. He was good-na- 
tured enough to wish to make every- 
body happy and accordingly only lived 
to make himself miserable. His fame 
was secured by his martyrdom. Be- 
fore he died he asked pathetically if 
his name would fill a place in human 
history, and Destiny suffered him to 
die on the anniversary of Chicka- 
mauga, the battle in which he had for- 
ever distinguished himself. 

To Garfield succeeded the last man 
that Garfield’s friends desired, Chester 
Arthur, who had been made Vice-Pres- 
ident as a sop to the Grant faction. 
Though he had been a New York poli- 
tician, his breeding and breadth of 
view enabled him to disregard political 
obligations, and play the bigger réle. 
Carefully and considerately he enjoyed 
the great part that chance had in a 
wayward moment thrown to him. Like 
Garfield, he allowed Southern adven- 
turers to deceive him; but he could al- 
ways distinguish the bird of prey in 
song bird’s clothing. Strife and strug- 
gle were distasteful to him. He was a 
connoisseur in matters esthetic, and 
he left his mark on the furniture of 
the White House. Alone of the Presi- 
dents, he was known as the “first gen- 
tleman of the land.” 

Arthur was followed by the first 
President the Democrats were able to 
elect during a period of fifty years. 
The election pivoted on New York, 
where the Democratic machine could 
not be held guiltless of fraud. Though 
Tammany assisted his election, Cleve- 
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land was strong enough to refuse it 
auy written pledge; for he felt him- 
self to be the man of destiny of his 
Party. He said he would have the 
Presidency clean, or not at all. He 
was the only President who ran three 
times; and who, after losing once, was 
re-elected. He harnessed both the in- 
dependent and partisan supporters to 
his Presidential car; but he gave rein 
to neither. He was one of the few 
strong Presidents, and he incurred all 
the enmity due to strength. He came 
to understand what he called “the 
meanness and malice of men and poli- 
ticians.” He enjoyed making himself 
unpvupular, and he grimly threw away 
the Presidency on a Tariff issue. He 
despised political vaudeville and fought 
financial heresy. He opposed Trusts 
as the Communism of Pelf, and he 
trimmed the Upas tree war-pensions 
which had grown as survivors of the 
Civil War decreased. England he 
openly challenged on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Altogether a noble, if unso- 
phisticated President. 

Between Cleveland’s two terms the 
Republicans succeeded in introducing 
Benjamin Harrison, grandson of a pre- 
vious President. Sagacious, but un- 
magnetic, solitary and unsociable, he 
froze in private as many people as he 
roused by his public speaking. Inde- 
pendent and cultured, he nevertheless 
failed to win or lead men. 

Major McKinley was the last Presi- 
dent to be “wrung out of the bloody 
shirt” by an appeal to the memories of 
the Civil War. Ambitious, but amiable, 
he exactly fitted the jfin-de-siécle Ameri- 
can mind. A refusal from McKinley 
led more often to friendship than an 
acquiescence from Cleveland. Unintel- 
The Dublin Review. 
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lectual, -sincere, but, perhaps, self-de- 
ceived, he practically avoided the mak- 
ing of enemies, even if it. was neces- 
sary to sacrifice an uncomplaining 
friend. His good nature had once led 
him into bankruptcy to save another, 
but the Republicans redeemed him, 
and he won them back the Presidency. 
Public clamor drove him into war with 
Spain against his kindly nature. The 
Cuban sore was bared against his will, 
but he doctored it from altruistic mo- 
tives. He had no imperial ambition 
towards the Philippines, but he endeay- 
ored to reconcile a military occupation 
with a manifest mission of civiliza- 
tion. Even the subduing of the native 
tribes he described as “benevolent as- 
similation.” Struck down by an as- 
sassin, he entered the American mar- 
tyrology, to which he had never 
aspired. 

His three successors in the Presi- 
dency are still alive; and a decade 
must pass before their influence can 


“be estimated. Short are the reigns of 


the American Presidents,: and some- 
times short is their memory in the 
mind of the people Before even the most 
momentous and famous term can close, 
rivals and successors are being dis- 
cussed in the Council-chamber and in 
the by-roads. At the present moment 
Americans are speaking of William 
McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as a Democratic possibility; and of 
Nicholas Murray Butler as a Republi- 
can candidate. Of her love of Liberty, 
America has given abundant proofs. 
If and when she sets a Catholic in the 
Seat of the Mighty she will give of 
that ‘love an intimate sign. And has 
not someone said that “signs in love 
are more than proofs’? 
Shane Leslie. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 


When Britain entered on the strug- 
gle for liberty and righteousness in Au- 
gust, 1914, a marvelous wave of loyalty 
and devotion swept over the Empire. 
It is the pride of every old “Indian” 
that his adopted country did not fall 
behind in this respect. In India there 
was the same exultation in the decision 
of Great Britain to draw the sword 
against the unrighteous and ruthless 
aggression of the Central Powers; and 
there was an enthusiastic resolve to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with her in 
defense of the right. These sentiments 
were shared by all classes, creeds and 
races. When our enemies counted on 
the Empire being weakened by indif- 
ference and even disaffection in India, 
we were encouraged and made glad by 
a display of eagerness and unanimity 
to rally round the King, which was as 
wide as the knowledge of the crisis. 
Everywhere the call was met with a 
hearty and prompt response that ex- 
ceeded the expectation of the most san- 
guine. It was a bountiful recognition 
of what there has been of righteous- 
ness and Christian principle in British 
rule in India. 

It was a great experience—one that 
makes a man thank God that he has 
lived to see it—to find the Princes and 
States of India vying with one another 
in the expression and proof of their de- 
voted loyalty to the Throne, her sol- 
diers standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their fellow-subjects from other 
parts of the Empire, and giving their 
lives alongside of them in the struggle 
for liberty, and her people of every 
race eager to do all they knew to iden- 
tify themselves with Great Britain in 
support of the cause she had espoused. 
All the more wonderful does it appear 
in view of the strenuous efforts which 
have recently been proved to have been 
made by our enemies to stir up reli- 


gious and racial animosity and political 
disaffection in India, and especially 
among the more ignorant of her people. 
Their unflinching loyalty in spite of all 
these efforts affords, in the opinion of 
a distinguished Indian, 


a striking proof as much of the wis- 
dom of those statesmen who have in 
recent years guided the destiny of the 
British Empire in India as of the fit- 
ness of the Indian people to grasp the 
dignity and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship of a world-wide Empire. 


The above is a quotation from the 
able and statesmanlike address deliv- 


‘ered two years ago by my old Bengal 


friend, Sir Satyendra P. Sinha, as 
President of the Indian Congress. For 
his uprightness and loyalty both to the 
Government and to the people of India 
I have always had the highest respect ; 
and he became widely known and es- 
teemed in this country, when he came 
with Sir James Meston and the Raja 
of Bikanir as India’s representatives 
to the Imperial Conference. His ad- 
dress to the Congress is worth read- 
ing. One quotation may be made: 


We seek to make no capital out of 
the service so ungrudgingly rendered 
by our countrymen to the Empire. 
There is not, I trust, a single person in 
our camp who expects reforms as the 
price or the reward of our loyalty. 

. - Nor could any serious and re- 
sponsible Indian publicist advocate 
that, as the result of the War, there 
should be a sudden and violent break- 
age in the evolution of political institu- 
tions in India. What he does claim 


‘is that the spontaneous outburst of 


loyalty must have dispelled distrust 
and suspicion. Therefore, without ask- 
ing for any violent departure from the 
line of constitutional development 
which far-sighted statesmen—English 
and Indian—desire for India, we can 
still press for a substantial advance to- 
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wards the development of free institu- 
tions in this country. 

This is how this Indian statesman 
stated two years ago “the problem be- 
fore us.” It seems quite a suitable defi- 
nition today. In discussing this prob- 
lem, he began by stating the political 
ideal for India as nothing short of 
what President Lincoln described as 
“government of ‘the people, for the 
people, and by the people.’ He de- 
clared that Britain recognized it as 
her mission to raise India to this ideal. 
It may be long, he said, before it is 
realized; but it must be steadily kept 
in view. “The priceless treasure of 
self government” might hypothetically 
come in three ways: by mere free gift; 
by being wrested from the Govern- 


ment; or by progressive improvement’ 


in the mental, moral and material con- 
dition of the people which would on 
the one hand render them worthy of 
it, and on the other make it wrong any 
longer to withhold it. A mere free gift, 
without regard to fitness, is inconsist- 
ent with British responsibilities to the 
peoples of India themselves. The dream 
of wresting it from the Government 
is present only to those who are least 
fit, and is inconsistent with the whole 
attitude of enthusiastic faith and loy- 
alty towards the Empire and its ideals 
so widely displayed in India at this 
time. The third is the method which 
is in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of British rule, with the policy 
which has been definitely accepted, and 
with the hopes of the best friends of 
India whether English or Indian. 

We are indeed discussing no new 
policy: it is not a mere impulse that 
has seized the British Government, to 
do for India something which had 
never been dreamed of before, but had 
been suggested to its grateful heart as 
a fit return for an unexpected and in- 
explicable display of loyalty and devo- 
tion. That is not how my friend has 
read -the situation; and most well-in- 
formed and moderate men will read it 


as he does. It is not “gratitude for 
favors to come,” but a realization of 
benefits already received, that has pro- 
duced the loyalty in which .we take so 
much pride and pleasure. The other 
day an Indian gentleman, talking of 
the matter to me, said that the explan- 
ation of Indian loyalty was that “the 
Indian people have assimilated the 
great principles of righteousness, jus- 
tice and freedom for which the Allies 
are fighting: the principles of British 
rule in India.” The precise form and 
phraseology of this statement may re- 
quire very considerable modification. 
But there is no doubt that the people 
of India generally—even when quite il- 
literate—do appreciate the regard for 
righteousness, justice and liberty ex- 
hibited in our rule; that educated peo- 
ple in India have learned, and some of 
them have assimilated, these princi- 
ples; and that moderate men and the 
great bulk of the well-informed and in- 
fluential recognize the systematic ap- 
plication of these principles in the past, 
and trust the British Government to 
apply them more and more freely in 
the future. Their experience has led 
them to regard it as natural that Great 
Britain should be standing in this War 
for these principles ; and therefore they 
take their stand with her and share 
her burden and her sacrifices. 

The British rulers of India have long 
recognized that their principal mission 
has been to secure for the peoples of 
India a peaceful and righteous govern- 
ment, to seek to give them education 
and enlightenment, and to aim at mak- 
ing them fit for taking their share in 
the government and administration of 
the country. It is with this last mat- 
ter—“the development of free institu- 
tions in this country”—that the prob- 
lem before us is mainly concerned. It 
is not exclusively concerned with this. 
Far from it. Whatever political prob- 
lems the Government in India may 
have to solve, it cannot forget the ob- 
ligation under which it rests to main- 
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tain, with every effort in its power, a 
righteous and peaceful administration. 
Even in making any advance in the 
self-government of the country this 
obligation has to be borne in mind. 
It may be said that the risk of even se- 
rious mistakes may cheerfully and 
wisely be taken with a view to self- 
government. This statement may be 
accepted. The best of Governments 
make mistakes; and it is not wise for 
the British rulers of India to insist on 
it that no mistakes shall be made ex- 
cept by themselves. But the degree 
and character of the risk have’ to be 
considered. 

It has also to be remembered that 
life in India is mainly village life. It 
is an agricultural country. People in 
England cannot easily realize what a 
difference this makes. In England we 
have one-third of the population living 
in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
each: in India scarcely one-tenth are 
in towns of over 5,000. The vast ma- 
jority of the rural population know and 
care little about the discussion or ur- 
gency of the problem before us. The 
British Government has been made re- 
sponsible, in the providence of God, 
for the well-being of all the 315 mil- 
lions of the population; and it cannot 
make light of what this means. The 
utmost care must be taken, as far as 
possible, to fit those who are to be 
called to share that responsibility to 
undertake it without undue sacrifice 
of the interests of the great masses, 
who themselves have no desire for any- 
thing except to live peaceful lives, 
without oppression and without worry. 

It may be similarly true that ques- 
tions of education, enlightenment and 
elevation of the people are not directly 
involved in the political problem. But 
it is hardly necessary to say how 
closely they are connected with it. On 
the moral, intellectual, social and eco- 
nomic development of the people de- 
pends their fitness for self-government. 


The Governments in India are giving 
their attention very specially to this 
matter. War conditions have .tem- 
porarily arrested, or at least impeded, 
their efforts. But the matter has 
pressed itself on their attention; even 
in these days of difficulty Higher Edu- 
cation is being reformed; and what is 
not less important, plans are being 
formed for the wider diffusion of pri- 
mary, secondary and technical educa- 
tion and for making it more suitable in 
character and aims to the circum- 
stances and requirements of Indian 
life. Specially noteworthy are the ef- 
forts through sound education and the 
encouragement of co-operation to train 
the village youth to be good villagers 
and to obviate the wholesale removal 
of the best of them from village life to 
some kind of “service” elsewhere. The 
progress of education among the peo- 
ple generally cannot be said to have 
been satisfactory. It has been impeded 
by want of funds, by the constant dread 
of raising taxation. It has been, per- 
haps, too readily accepted that low tax- 
ation, even when it results in a low 
standard of administration, is neces- 
sary in India. How far educational 
progress has been hindered also by the 
indifference to the diffusion of primary 
education shown, with some splendid 
exceptions, by the great majority of 
vocal Indians of “light and leading,” 
none know better than those who have 
tried to push it. This subject is very 
attractive; but it is impossible to deal 
with it at the present moment. Suffice 
it to say that, if the advocates of self- 
government had as intelligent and ear- 
nest a desire to advance the best inter- 
ests of India as the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, they would, like him, make 
some effort to rouse, not the Govern- 
ment only, but also their wealtly and 
influential fellow-countrymen, to stren- 
uous efforts to advance education 
among the people generally. 

What directly concerns us in the 
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present discussion is what the British 
Government has done, and should do, 
to make the people of India reasonably 
fit for taking their share and 
then to give them that share, in the 
government of the country. As has 
been said, the obligation to do this has 
long been recognized by the British 
rulers of India. This obligation was 
set forth in the generous promise con- 
tained in the Proclamation of the late 
Queen Victoria, transferring the goy- 
ernment of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown, a promise re- 
newed by King Edward the Seventh 
fifty years later. It was promised that 
His Majesty’s “subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, shall be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in his serv- 
ice, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity duly to discharge.’ Of course, 
this promise had to be carried out care- 
fully, with due regard to the interests 
of the people and the efficiency of ad- 
ministration. Yet real progress was 
made; for the matter was steadily kept 
in view. 

The problem that was set before the 
Government of India in these days was 
mainly this, how to get Indians fit for 
high executive office in the public serv- 
ice. When I went to India in 1871 
there was one Indian only, even in the 
“Non-Regulation Province” to which I 
was appointed, who had reached the 
grade of Assistant Collector. This was 
the highest executive office held by an 
Indian. Since then we have had In- 
dians as Collectors, Commissioners, 
members of the Board of Revenue, and 
now, at last, members of the Provincial 
Executive Councils in every Province 
where such offices exist. We can also 
boast a short but distinguished succes- 
sion of Indian members of the Vice- 
roy’s Council. What progress has been 
made has been due to the fact that it 
has been regarded as the duty of Gov- 
ernment to aim persistently at fitting 


Indians for high office and at giving In- 
dians the high office for which they are 
found fit. Public Service Commissions 
like that of 1886-7 or of 1912-15 were 
not only evidence of the recognition of 
this aim, but also a very effective 
means of preventing its being over- 
looked on the spot. The change brought 
about has been great; but it has been 
only advantageous. Unfit men have not 
been thrust into high office; but In- 
dians well and carefully trained in the 
services, or found fit in other lines of 
life, have been selected. The effect 
has been excellent. 

Meanwhile a great change has been 
taking place outside of the direct serv- 
ice of Government. There is pleasant 
reading in the pages of the Report of 
the Public Service Commission of 1912- 
15 regarding the material and intellec- 
tual progress of India since 1886-7. The 
effects of this remarkable progress on 
the condition and outlook of the peo- 
ples of India have been so healthy and 
gradual in their operation, as hardly to 
attract the attention of one living and 
working in the country,-unless he has 
a special opportunity of making an ef- 
fective comparison of the condition of 
things today with that of thirty or 
forty years ago. The memory is as- 
sisted by this Report in making the 
comparison. It is only to be expected 
that the progress of the country, and 
the growing and successful share of 
Indians in its industrial, commercial 
and intellectual life, would lead to 
their increased participation in public 
life. In private business and enter- 
prise they have proved their fitness 
to hold their own and make a valuable 
contribution to the prosperity of their 
country; and it is wholly in accord- 
ance with the principles of British rule 
that this fitness should also be utilized 
in its administration. 

The Report gives us striking figures 
showing the great advance made, not 
only in the numbers employed on Mu- 
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nicipal and District or Local Boards, 
but also in the application of the elec- 
tive principle. This training and 
marked progress in local self-govern- 
ment was distinctly planned by the 
Governments in India and patiently 
carried out by local officers. It was a 
long while before the people showed 
any great interest in it; but, as with 
education of every kind, experience 
evoked desire. When I went to India 
in 1871, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces was Sir John Mor- 
ris, who, if not so “brilliant” as some 
other Chiefs, knew the people and 
cared for their interests as only the 
men who have lived among them ¢an. 
He was surrounded by many like- 
minded men whose names are house- 
hold words in the Central Provinces to 
this day. These men set themselves 
to take the people with them in ali 
their plans, and to associate represen- 
tative men of all classes, as far as pos- 
sible, in the administration. The young 
officer, on joining the Province, was 
immediately made a member of the 
Municipal Committee and the District 
Board, and taught both to work with 
the Indian members and also to get 
them to work with him. He was not 
to do all the work: that would be to 
repress all life. He had to see, not 
only that the work was done, but also 
that every member was encouraged to 
work. He had often to learn from the 
Indian non-official member and to fol- 
low him in work for which he was 
found fit. He did not rule; but, if he 
led, he led in co-operation. No train- 
ing could have been more yaluable to 
him; and no better means could have 
been devised for fitting Indians for a 
share in administration. This system 
began long before the people asked 
for it. It did not even owe its origin 
to legislation, which was rather em- 
ployed to confirm what had been al- 
ready done and to place funds at the 
disposal of the local bodies. 

Living AcE, Von. X, No. 474, 


At the same time, there has been 
marked progress in the participation 
of Indians in the legislative work of 
the Government of India and of the 
Local Governments. Previous to the 
transfer of the government to the 
Crown in 1858, legislation had been al- 
most entirely in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive. The Indian Councils Act of 
1861 provided for the appointment of 
“additional members” of the Viceroy’s 
Council to form a larger Legislative 
Council. At the same time, the local 
Legislatures of Madras and Bombay 
were restored, and power was given to 
extend the Act to other Provinces. Now 
every large Province in India has its 
Council. In 1892 all these Councils, 
both Imperial and Local, were further 
enlarged; their powers were increased 
by provision for interpellation and dis- 
cussion of the budget; and the elective 
element was tentatively introduced. By 
the Councils Act of 1909 still further 
progress was made in giving Indians 
a more important place in the Legisla- 
ture. The Councils were considerably 
enlarged; the elective principle was 
freely applied; the right of introducing 
resolutions was developed so as to. 
make criticism effective; and, except 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
official members po longer constituted 
a majority. This momentous advance 
towards self-government was empha- 
sized by the appointment of Indian 
members to the Executive Councils of 
the Governor-General and of those Lo- 
cal Governments that have such a 
Council. 

This very cursory account of what 
was done in the past is enough to 
show the existence of a policy deliber- 
ately formed and systematically ap- 
plied. Its aims were two, viz., to em- 
ploy qualified Indians in the higher 
offices, as they proved themselves fit, 
and also to enlist non-official Indians 
more and more in municipal, district 


and provincial administration. The 
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former of these aims occupied atten- 
tion almost exclusively, until the in- 
creasing desirability of decentraliza- 
tion, and the growing recognition of 
the Indians’ capacity for affairs, led 
to their employment in local self-goy- 
ernment and in Provincial and Im- 
perial administration. This policy has 
been applied with due care and cau- 
tion, but also with considerable pluck, 
by British statesmen who realized, on 
the one hand, their responsibility for 
the righteous and peaceful government 
of the peoples committed to their 
charge, and, on the other, their duty 
to aim at the education of these peo- 
ples and the development of free in- 
stitutions among them. The progress 
has on the whole been steady, though 
there have been occasions when legis- 
lation seemed to make very sudden 
advance. In an attack on Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Beaconsfield many 
years ago, Sir Wilfrid Lawson illus- 
trated a point which he took by a story, 
which, if my memory serves me right, 
was something like this. A Yankee 
was hurrying to catch a steamer. As 
he reached the end of the pier the last 
hawser was loosed and the steamer 
“moved off. He sprang aboard. The 
decks were slippery. His feet went 
from under him and he fell heavily on 
his back. When he recovered his breath 
he rose and looked back at the pier- 
head, which was by that time a hun- 
dred yards away. He lifted up his 
hands in astonishment and exclaimed, 
“Jehoshaphat, what a jump!” And so, 
as this great policy has been steadily 
advanced, the Legislature has come 
in every now and then to mark the 
progress made; and some, who were 
merely recording progress, gave them- 
selves credit for all that years of pa- 
tient and unobtrusive work all over the 
country had accomplished. 

Let there be clear recognition that 
it is inconsistent with our responsibili- 
ties in India to give power to men who 


have not a reasonable degree of fitness, 
but also that it is distinctly our policy 
to aim at steady advance towards the 
development of free institutions in that 
country. On the one hand, there is re- 
quired the exercise of patience on the 
part of all who are working towards 
this end. The goal should be kept 
clearly in view, but the race must be 
run with patience. On the other hand, 
the British Government must be pre- 
pared not only to put forth every effort 
to improve the moral, intellectual and 
material condition of the peoples of 
India, but also to show both alertness 
and pluck, in recognizing advance and 
growing fitness for affairs and in giv- 
ing more and more of self-government. 

The circumstances may seem to call 
for a clear and definite statement by 
the Government of its policy, and of 
the ideal which it involves. Clear state- 
ments of both have been made by some 
of the greatest of the rulers of India. 
But much would be gained by an au- 
thoritative statement by Government 
of its acceptance of this policy and of 
its resolute determination to carry it 
out gradually, but steadily, as circum- 
stances may be found to allow. It 
may well seem that there could be no 
better time for a frank and ungrudging 
statement of the great aim of our en- 
deavors than now, when India has 
done and suffered all that has been 
involved in a loyal and chivalrous 
stand with the rest of the Empire and 
with our Allies, through years of war 
in the cause of righteousness and free- 
dom, against arrogant and selfish op- 
pression. Nor could there be a time 
when such a statement would be ac- 


” cepted with more faith and confidence 


than now, when the peoples of India 
have so emphatically indicated their 
gratitude for what British rule has 
done in the past and their belief in 
its high aims for the future. 

With such a statement of policy it 
might quite reasonably be desired to 
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announce some distinct advance. It is 
true that it is not long since the Coun- 
cils Act of 1909 became law. But things 
have moved forward in India. Experi- 
ence has been gained of the working of 
the enlarged Councils with the aboli- 
tion (in the Provinces) of the official 
majorities ; and the races in India have 
Leen drawn by the War into more 
frank and intimate relations. These 
things seem to indicate an opportunity 
not only for declaring policy, but also 
for registering another step forward. 
When one comes to details, however, 
there is no small difficulty; and there 
is room for serious difference of 
opinion. Lord Morley in his Recollec- 
tions writes to the Viceroy regarding 
the preparation of his own Bill in 
1908, “The subject is grave; to keep 
in step with you is all-important; to 
present a front that won’t offend the 
Bureaucracy, nor the non-official Anglo- 
Indian, nor the Mahometans, nor the 
right wing of the Congress is no joke.” 
These chapters of the Recollections are 
to me distinctly disappointing: this is 
no doubt due in part to their disjointed 
and jerky character. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the gravity of the subject 
was accurately estimated. There seems 
no reason to believe that the thousands 
of influential Hindus who have no part 
in the Congress were even considered. 
It would almost appear also that the 
only way for the Secretary of State to 
keep in step with the Viceroy was to 
drill the latter to his own pace; and 
there is little evidence that he ¢ither 
‘understood, or thought it worth while 
to make an effort to understand, the 
four authorities whom he did not wish 
to “offend.” Perhaps Mr. Montagu’s 
visit to India may be designed to en- 
able him to understand the whole sit- 
uation and the views of others besides 
himself; for he is accompanied by 
some who have knowledge of the past 
history and experience of this policy 
of Government; and he goes appar- 
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ently determined to discuss it frankly 
with all classes of men on the spot. 
If so, he must surely carry with him 
the best wishes of every friend of India. 

It is not to be denied that a good 
deal of misunderstanding and some ill- 
feeling have arisen in connection with 
this visit. There is a strong feeling 
on the part of many that this very 
“grave” matter, which in its details is 
undoubtedly contentious, should not 
have been pressed forward before the 
close of the War. The War demands 
the undivided attention of so many 
who ought to have an opportunity of 
considering and advising on these de- 
tails that it is neither just nor expedi- 
ent to proceed with their consideration 
at present. Many, both European and 
Indian, who feel that their interests 
may be most seriously affected by the 
decisions arrived at, are among those 
who cannot give their attention to the 
matter now. They therefore strongly 
protest against its being raised. At the 
same time some of Mr. Montagu’s ut- 
terances before he took office have been 
interpreted as pledging him to a solu- 
tion of the problem raised which has 
not yet at least been shown to be the 
wise solution, a solution which is per- 
haps all the more alarming to some 
because of its bogle-like want of defi- 
nition. This feeling of something like 
distrust has been apparently intensified 
by what a very distinguished Indian 
has described as “the extraordinary 
vacillation of the Government in the 
ease of Mrs. Besant, which I confess 
I am unable to understand.” 

The result of this unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances has been the 
outbreak of a storm of _ resolutions, 
speeches and writings, in associations, 
public meetings and the Press, indicat- 
ing not only the existence of great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the measures 
which should be taken, but also a 
strong and widespread feeling that the 
formal raising of the discussion of 
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these measures while the Empire is 
still at war is singularly inopportune, 
and that the attitude of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India 
in regard to it is not such as to in- 
spire confidence. I am not here ex- 
pressing any view of my own, but am 
endeavoring to do justice to the impres- 
sion created in my mind by the read- 
ing of Indian papers and the letters of 
Indian and Evropean friends in India. 
The Congress has spoken; some have 
spoken in support of its views; but 
many Hindus have expressed complete 
disagreement with them; and some 
nen-Brahman Associations and writers 
have denounced them as dangerous. 
Mohammedans have shown that there 
is grave difference of opinion amongst 
them; and they as weil as the smaller 
communities show much anxiety about 
what steps will be taken to preserve 
their rights and liberties. The non- 
official European community has been 
greatly stirred and has been moved to 
strong—and sometimes even violent— 
protest against the procedure and al- 
leged views of Government. 

All this is most unfortunate. The 
subject demands calm and careful con- 
It is useless now, however, 





sideration. 
to dwell on this. These things are past: 
the mistakes, such as they are, have 
been made. What we earnestly desire 
is that they should not unduly preju- 
dice the discussion and solution of the 
momentous questions which have been 
raised. It is earnestly to be heped, on 
the one hand, that those who are inter- 
ested in the matter—and what com- 
munity in India is not?—will now do 
their utmost to make their views intel- 
ligible to the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State, and, on the 
other, that they will receive frank and 
earnest consideration. The Secretary 
of State may seem to have rushed too 
hastily into the inyuiry which he has 
gone to India to make; and the atmo- 
sphere is not perhaps well suited for 


’ Legislative Council. 


the discussion of these questions. But 
there is no reason why he should not 
learn much that will be of great value 
in working out their solution; nor is it 
necessary that that solution should be 
unduly rushed. 

A valuable contribution to this dis- 
cussion was made, under pathetic cir- 
cumstances, in August last, when the 
Aga Khan sent to The Times for pub- 
lication a memorandum written by the 
late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, which he 
termed his “last political will and tes- 
tament.” It is of the deepest inter- 
est; for it was written by a man of 
high honor, great capacity and singu- 
lar devotion to India. Early in 1915, 
while he felt that it was inopportune 
to raise contentious questions, he was 
persuaded, in view of his approaching 
death, to put his views on record for 
use at a more suitable time. The Aga 
Khan took the responsibility of pub- 
lishing them last August. It is not 
necessary to produce the document 
here. Nor need all its proposals be 
referred to: some of them are not 
wholiy relevant; and not all of them 
would perhaps command assent from 
any critic. But there are points which 
demand notice. 

Mr. Gokhale’s scheme was based on 
the grant of provincial autonomy fore- 
shadowed in the Delhi dispatch. It in- 
volved, on the one hand, the freedom 
of the Provinciai Governments from 
much of the control and interference 
to which they are now subject, and, or 
the other, the substitution for this of 
the control of the representatives of 
the taxpayers through the Provincial 
He proposed that 
each Province should have a Governor 
from home, a Cabinet half of whose 
members should be Indian, and a 
much-enlarged Council, four-fifths of 
which should be elected by different 
constituencies and interests. He indi- 
cated the more effective voice which 
the Council would have in legislation 
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and taxation. At the same time, he 
urged a great extension of local self- 
government in Village Punchayats, Mu- 
nicipal Boards for towns, and Taluka 
Boards for districts, the last two being 
wholly elected, but with the reserve of 
stringent powers of control by Govern- 
ment. In regard to the Government 
of India he would retain the official 
majority in its Legislative Council, and 
give it power to pass legislation which 
it considered essential to the vital in- 
terests of a Province, over the head of 
a recalcitrant Provincial Council. He 
also proposed the reduction of the 
power of the Secretary of State to 
something like that exercised by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
This brief summary of Mr. Gokhale’s 
proposals is sufficient to show that they 
were bold and vigorous as regards the 
representation of the people on Provin- 
cial Councils and local hodies. They 
also involve the excellent principle of 
leaving the village folk and __ local 
bodies to manage their own affairs. At 
the same time, there is a sane recogni- 
tion of British responsibility for sound 
administration, and a perception of the 
necessity for proceeding, earnestly, in- 
deed, but also with circumspection, on 
the way towards _ self-government. 
There is also a shrewd proposal to get 
rid of constant interference from Lon- 
don by what is probably the one pos- 
siLle method, viz., the substitution for 
it of the control of the local taxpayers. 
It is impossible to say without further 
consideration that his proposals are 
not somewhat premature; but they are 
at least worthy of serious attention. 
I read with interest an appeal to the 
European community recently made by 
my honored friend, Sir Narayan Chan- 
darvarkar, in which he said: 


Sound finance means finding ways 
and means Ly taxation from time to 
time for the increasing demands of the 
Administration and the growing politi- 
eal, social and economic interests and 


responsibilities of the country... . 
Are you going to raise them, as you 
have done till now, without the respon- 
sible voice of the people, and thereLy 
raise discontent as before and now, or 
will you give them that voice so that 
they may be able to realize their re- 
sponsibility and help the Administra- 
tion in securing the interests of sound 
finance? 


This is not a question to be lightly set 
aside. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
all whose interests are manifestly in- 
volved will give themselves earnestly 
and loyally to its solution. 

From none do I desire this effort 
more than from non-official 
fellow-countrymen in India. The work 
that they have done in opening out the 
country and leading to its economic 
and industrial advance has been inyal- 
uable. This work has had its marked 
effect on the political aspirations and 
progress of the people. The men who 
liave done this work cannot stand aside 
as they sometimes seem inclined to d» 
from the political questions of the 
country. It does not do for the com- 
mercial community to “leave its inter- 
ests and those of the masses to the 
eare of Government,” and “to absta‘n 
from political questions,” until some- 
thing occurs to arouse suspicion and 
distrust, and then to rush in with 
angry protest, and so (even uninten- 
tionally) arouse race feeling. India is 
their adopted country. They are not 
there as strangers. They are deeply 
interested in her affairs. They are well 
qualified to form opinions en her prob- 
lems. Their British instincts should 
lead them to give their help. My own 
experience is that there are few, if any, 
more useful members of a Legislative 
Council, and few, if any, more level- 
headed advisers in certain questions 
that have to be decided by an Indian 
Administration, than some of the Brit- 
ish merchants and lawyers of our great 
I do trust that they 


our own 


Indian cities. 
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will see to it, as one of them said quite 
recently, that “the zeal and energy they 
have shown in making their protest is 
matched by their zeal and energy in co- 
operating with Indians in support of 
any timely and _ beneficent reform.” 
There is an old Eastern proverb which 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


says, “Thou shalt not plough with an ox 
and an ass together”; but if the races 
and classes of India will give them- 
selves together, with one patriotic pur- 
pose, to help the Secretary of State in 
the solution of this problem, he may be 
able to draw a good, straight furrow. 
A. H. L. Fraser. 
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By J. Storer CLOUSTON. 
PART III. 


LIEUTENANT VON 


III. THe PLAN. 


LI slept like a log and only ‘awak- 
ened when Tiel came into my room 
next morning, bringing my breakfast 
on a tray. He had sent the servant 
over to the farm for milk, he explained, 
and while I ate he sat down beside 
my bed. 

“Can you talk business now?” I asked. 

“This afternoon,” said he. 

I made a grimace. 

“T naturally don’t want to waste my 
time,” I observed. 

“You won't,” he assured me. 

“But why this afternoon rather than 
this morning? You can send the ser- 
vant out for a message whenever you 
choose.” 

“I hope to have a pleasant little sur- 
prise for you in the afternoon.” 

I was aware of the fondness of these 
secret service agents for a bit of mys- 
tery, and I knew I had to humor him. 
But really it seems a childish kind of 
vanity. , 

“There is one thing you can do for 
me,” I said. “If I am to kick up my 
heels in this room all day—and prob- 
ably for several days—I must have 
a pen and ink and some foolscap.” 

After his fashion he asked no ques- 
tions, but merely nodded, and presently 
brought them. 

The truth was, I had conceived the 
idea of writing some account of my ad- 
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venture, and in fact I am _ writing 
these lines now in that very bedroom 
I have described. I am telling a story 
of which I don’t know the last chap- 
ter myself. A curious position for an 
author! If I am caught—well, it will 
make no difference. I have’ given 
nothing away that won’t inevitably be 
discovered if I am arrested. And, mein 
Gott, what a relief it has been! I 
should have died of boredom otherwise. 

If only my window looked out to 
sea! But, unluckily, I am at the back 
of the house, and look, as it were, 
sideways, on to a sloping hillside of 
green farms below and brown heather 
at the top. By opening the window 
and putting my head right out, I sup- 
pose I should catch a glimpse of the sea, 
but then my neighbors would catch a 
glimpse of me. I expostulated with 
Tiel as soon as I realized how the 
room faced, but he points out that the 
servant may go into any room in the 
front part of the house, whereas this 
part is supposed to be: closed. I can 


‘see that he is right, but it is, never- 


theless, very tantalizing. 

On that Saturday afternoon Tiel 
came back to my room some hours 
later, and under his quiet manner I 
could see that he bore tidings of im- 
portance. No one could come quicker 
to the point when he chose, and this 
time he came to it at once. 
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“You remember the affair of the 
Haileybury?” he demanded. 

“The British cruiser which was 
mined early in the war?” 

He nodded. 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“You never at any time came across 
her captain? His name was Ashington.” 

“No,” I said, “I have met very few 
British officers.” 

“I don’t know whether you heard 
that she was supposed to be two miles 
out of her proper course, contrary to 
orders, did you?” 

“Was she?” 

“Ashington says ‘no. But he was 
court-martialed, and now he’s in com- 
mand of a small boat—the Yellow- 
hammer. Before the loss of his ship 
he was considered one of the most 
promising officers in the British serv- 
ice; now——!” 

Tiel made an expressive gesture and 
his eyes smiled at me oddly. I began 
to understand. 

“Now he is an acquaintance of 
yours?” 

Tiel nodded. 

“But has he knowledge? 
special information?” 

“His younger brother is on the flag- 
ship, and he has several very influen- 
tial friends. I see that my friends 
obtain knowledge.” 

I looked at him hard. 

“You are quite sure this is all right? 
Such men are the last to be trusted— 
even by those who pay them.” 

“Do you know many ‘such men’?” he 
inquired. 

“None, I am thankful to say.” 

“They are queer fish,” said Tiel in 
a reminiscent way, “but they generally 
do the thing pretty thoroughly, es- 
pecially when one has a firm enough 
hold of them. Ashington is absolutely 
reliable.” 

“Where is he to be seen?” 

“He went out for a walk this after- 
noon,” said Tiel drily, “and happened 


Has he 
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to call at the manse to see if he could 
get a cup of tea—a very natural thing 
to do. Come—the coast is clear.” 

He led the way downstairs and I 
followed him, not a little excited, I 
confess. How my mission was going 
to develop I had no clear idea when I 
set forth upon it, but though I had 
imagined several possible develop- 
ments, I was not quite prepared for 
this. To have an officer of the Grand 
Fleet actually assisting at our coun- 
cils was decidedly unexpected. I began 
to realize more and more that Adolph 
Tiel was a remarkable person. 

In the front parlor an officer rose 
as we entered, and the British and 
German uniforms bowed to each other 
under circumstances which were pos- 
sibly unique. Because, though Ashing- 
tons do exist and these things some- 
times happen, they generally happen 
in mufti. I looked at our visitor very 
hard. On his part, he looked at me 
sharply for a moment, and then averted 
his eyes. I should certainly have done 
the same in his place. 

He was a big burly man, dark and 
getting bald. His voice was deep and 
rich; his skin shone with physical fit- 
ness ; altogether he was a fine gross an- 
imal, and had his spirit been as frank 
and jovial as his appearance suggested, 
I could have pictured him the jolliest 
of company in the ward room and 
the life and soul of a desperate enter- 
prise. But he maintained a frowning 
aspect, and was clearly a man whose 
sullen temper and sense of injury had 
led him into my friend’s subtle net. 
However, here he was, and it was man- 
ifestly my business not to criticise but 
to make the most of him. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began Tiel, “I 
don’t think we need beat about the 
bush. Captain Ashington has an idea, 
and it is for Lieutenant von Belke to 
approve of it or not. I know enough 
myself about naval affairs to see that 
there are great possibilities in the sug: 
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gestion, but I don’t know enough to 
advise on it.” 

“What is the suggestion?” I asked in 
a very dry and non-committal voice. 

Captain Ashington, I noticed, cleared 
his throat before he began. 

“The fleet is going out one evening 
next week,” he said; “probably on 
Thursday.” 

“How do you know?” I demanded. 

He looked confidentially at Tiel. 

“Mr. Tiel knows the source of my 
information,” he said. 

“I should like to know it, 
said I. 

“I can vouch for Captain Ashing- 
ton’s information,” said Tiel briefly. 

There is something extraordinarily 
decisive and satisfying about Tiel when 
he speaks like that. I knew it must 
be all right; still, I felt it my duty to 
make sure. 

“Have you any objections to telling 
me?” I asked. 

Tiel stepped to 
whispered— 

“I told you about his brother.” 

I understood and did not press my 
question. Whether to respect the man 
for this remnant of delicacy, or to 
despise him for not being a more thor- 
ough, honest blackguard, I was not 
quite sure. 

“Well,” I said, 
when they are going out, they will take 
the usual precautions, I presume?” 


too,” 


my side and 


“suppose we know 


Ashington leaned forward  confi- 
dentially over the table. 
“They are going out on a new 


course,” he said in a low voice. 

I pricked up my ears, but all I said 
was— 

“Why is that?’ 

“On account of the currents. The 
old passage hasn’t been quite satisfac- 
tory. They are going to experiment 


with a new passage.” 

This certainly sounded all right, for 
I knew how diabolical the tideways 
can be round these islands. 
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“Do you know the new course at all 
accurately?” I inquired. 

Captain Ashington smiled for the 
first time, and somehow or other the 
sight of a smile on his face gave me 
a strongly increased distaste for the 
man. 

“I know it exactly,” he said. 

He took out of his pocket a folded 
chart and laid it on the table. The 
three of us bent over it, and at a glance 
I could see that this was business in- 
deed. All the alterations in the mine 
fields were shown and the course pre- 
cisely laid down. 

“Well,” said Tiel, “I think this sug- 
gests something, Belke.” 

By this time I was inwardly burning 
with excitement. 

“I hope to have the pleasure of 
being present just about that spot,” I 
said, pointing to the chart. 

“Or there,” suggested Ashington. 

“Hither would do very nicely, so 
far as I can judge,” said Tiel. “How 
many submarines can you concentrate 
and how long will it take you to con- 
centrate them?” 

I considered the question. 

“I am afraid there is no use in con. 
centrating more than two or three in 
such narrow waters,’ I said. “Squad- 
ronal handling of submarines, of course, 
is impossible except on the surface. 
And we clearly can’t keep on the 
surface !” 

Captain Ashington looked at me in 
a way I did not at all like. 

“We run a few risks in the British 
navy,” he said. ‘D——n it, you’ll have 
a sitting target! I’d crowd in every 
‘blank submarine the water would float 
if I were running this stunt!” 

“You don’t happen to be running it,” 
I said, coldly. 

Tiel touched me lightly on the shoul- 
der and gave me a swift smile, pleas- 
ant, but admonitory. 

“The happy mean seems to be sug- 
gested,” he said, soothingly. ‘“There’s 
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a great deal to be said for both points 
of view. On the one hand you risk 
submarines: on the other hand you 
make the battle fleet run risks. One 
has simply to balance those. What 
about half a dozen submarines?” 

I shook my head. 

“Too many,” I said. “Besides, we 
couldn’t concentrate them in the time.” 

“How many could you?” 

“Four,” I said; “If I can get back 
to my boat on Monday we'll have them 
there on Thursday.” 

Tiel produced a bottle of whisky and 
syphons and we sat over the chart 
discussing details for some time longer. 
It was finally handed over to me and 
Captain Ashington rose to go. 

“By the way,’ I said, “there is one 
very important preliminary to be ar- 
ranged. How am I to get back to my 
boat?” 

“That will be all right,” said Tiel 
confidently ; “I have just heard from 
Captain Ashington that they have ar- 
rested the wrong man on suspicion of 
being the gentleman who toured the 
country yesterday. The only thing is 
that they can’t find his cycle. Now I 
think if we could arrange to have your 
motor-cycle quietly left near his house 
and discovered by the authorities, they 
are not likely to watch the roads any 
longer.” 

“T'll fix that up,” said Captain Ash- 
ington promptly. 

“How will you manage it?’ I asked. 

“Trust him,” said Tiel. 

“But then, how shall I get back?” 

“TI shall drive you over,” smiled Tiel. 
“There will probably be a dying woman 
who desires the consolations of religion 
in that neighborhood on Monday night.” 

I smiled too, but merely at the cun- 
ning of the man, not at the thought of 
parting with my motor-cycle. How- 
ever, I saw perfectly well that it would 
Le folly to ride it over, and if I left it 
behind at the manse—well, I was 
scarcely likely to call for it again! 
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“Now, Belke,’ said Tiel, “we had 
better get you safely back to your tur- 
ret chamber. You have been away 
quite as long as is safe.” 

I bowed to Captain Ashington—I 
could not bring myself to touch his 
hand, and we left his great gross figure 
sipping whisky and soda. 

“What do you think of him?’ asked 
Tiel. 

“Tie seems extremely competent,” I 
answered candidly. “But what an un- 
speakable scoundrel !” 

“We mustn’t quarrel with our instru- 
ments,” said he, philosophically. “He 
is doing Germany a good turn. Surely, 
that is enough.” 

“I should like to think that Germany 
did not need to stoop to use such 
characters !” 

“Yes,” he agreed, though in a color- 
less voice, “one would indeed like to 
think so.” 

{I could see that Adolph Tiel had not 
many scruples left after his cosmo- 
politan experiences. 


IV. WHat HAPPENED ON SUNDAY. 

That evening when we had the house 
to ourselves, I joined Tiel in the par- 
lor, and we had a long talk on naval 
matters, British and German. He knew 
less of British naval affairs than I 
did, tut quite enough about German 
to make him a keen listener and a 
very suggestive talker. In fact, I found 
him excellent company. I even sus- 
pected him at last of being a man of 
good birth, and quite fitting company 
for a German officer. But, of course, 
he may have acquired his air of breed- 
ing from mixing with men like myself. 
-As for his name, that, of course, gave 
no guide, for I scarcely supposed that 
he had been Tiel throughout his adven- 
turous career. I threw out one or two 
“feelers” on the subject, but no oyster 
could be more secretive than Adolph 
Tiel when he chose. 

That night I heard the wind wan- 
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dering noisily round the old house, and 
I wakened in the morning to find the 
rain beating on the window. Tiel came 
in rather late with my breakfast, and 
I said to him at once— 

“T have just remembered that this is 
Sunday. I wish I could come and hear 
your sermon, Tiel!” 

“I wish you could, too,” said he. “It 
will be a memorable event in the 
parish.” 

“But are you actually going to do 
it?” 

“How can I avoid it?” 

“You are so ingenious I should have 
thought you would have hit upon a 
plan.” 

He looked at me in his curious way. 

“Why should I have tried to get out 
of it?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Personally, I shouldn’t feel anxious 
to make a mock of religion if I could 
avoid it.” 

“We are such a religious people,” 
said he, “that surely we can count on 
God forgiving us more readily than 
other nations.” 

He spoke in his driest voice, and for 
a moment I looked at him suspiciously. 
But he was perfectly grave. 

“Still,” I replied, “I am glad the 
Navy doesn’t have to preach bogus 
sermons!” : 

“Ah,” said he, “the German navy has 
to keep on its pedestal. But the secret 
service must sometimes creep about in 
the dust.” 

His eyes suddenly twinkled as he 
added— 

“But never fear, I shall give them a 
beautiful sermon! The text will be 
the passage about Joshua and the spies 
and the first hymn will be, ‘Onward 
Christian Sailors.’ ” 

He threw me a humorous glance and 
went out. I smiled back, but I con- 
fess I was not very much amused. 
Neither the irreverence nor the jest 
about the sailors (since it referred ap- 
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parently to me) struck me as in the 
best of taste. 

That morning was one of the drear- 
iest I ever spent. The wind rose to 
half a gale, and the fine rain beat in 
torrents on the panes. I wrote dili- 
gently for some time, but after a while 
I grew tired of that and paced the 
floor in my stockinged feet (for the 
sake of quietness) like a caged animal. 
My one consolation was that tomorrow 
would see the end of my visit. Already 
I longed for the cramped quarters and 
perpetual risks of the submarine and 
detested these islands even more bit- 
terly than I hated any cther part of 
Britain. 

In the early afternoon I had a pleas- 
ant surprise. Tiel came in and told 
me that his servant had gone out for 
the rest of the day, and that I could 
safely come down to the parlor. There 
I had a late luncheon in comparative 
comfort, and, moreover, I could look 
out of the windows on to the sea. And 
what a dreary prospect I saw! Under 
a heavy sky and with gray showers 
rolling over it, that open treeless coun- 
try looked desolation itself. As for the 
waters, white-caps chased each other 
over the wind-whipped expanse of gray, 
fading into a wet blur of moving rain 
a few miles out. Through this loomed 
the nearer iines of giant ships, while 
the farther were blotted clean out. I 
thought of the long winters when one 
day of this weather followed another 
for week after week, month after 
month; when the northern days were 
brief and the nights interminable, and 
this armada lay in these remote isles 
enduring and waiting. The German 
navy has had its gloomy and impatient 
seasons, but not such a prolonged pur- 
gatory as that. We have a different 


arrangement. Probably everybody 
knows what it is—still, one must not 
say. 


After lunch, when we had lit our 
cigars, Tiel said— 











“By the way, you will be pleased to 
hear that my efforts this morning were 
so successful that the people want me 
to give them another dose next 
Sunday.” 

I stared at him. 

“Really?” I exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

“But I thought there would be an- 
other preacher next Sunday.” 

“Oh, by no means. There was no 
one for next Sunday, and they were 
only too glad to have the pulpit filled.” 

“But will you risk it?” , 

He smiled confidently. 

“If there is any danger, I shall get 
warning in plenty of time.” 

“To insure your escape?” 

“To vanish somehow.” 

“But why should you wait?’ 

He looked at me seriously and said 
deliberately— 

“I have other schemes in my head— 
something even bigger. It is too early 
to talk yet, but it is worth running a 
little risk for.” 

I looked at this astonishing man with 
unconcealed admiration. Regulations, 
authorities, precautions, dangers, he 
seemed to treat as almost negligible. 
And I had seen how he could contrive 
and what he could effect. 

“IT am afraid I shall have to ask you 
to stay with me for a few days longer,” 
he added. 

I don’t think I ever got a more un- 
pleasant shock. 

“You mean you wish me not to re- 
join my ship tomorrow night?” 

“I know it is asking a great deal 
of you; but, my dear Belke, duty is 
duty.” 

“My duty is with my ship,” I said 
quickly. “Besides, it is the post of 


danger—and of honor. Think of Thurs- 
day night!” 

“Do you honestly think you are es- 
sential to the success of a torpedo 
attack?” 

“Every officer will be required.” 
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“My dear Belke, you didn’t answer 
my question. Are you essential?” 

“My dear Tiel,” I replied firmly, for 
I was quite resolved I should not re- 
main cooped up in this infernal house, 
exposed to hourly risk of being shot 
as a spy, while my ship was going in'to 
action. “I am sorry to seem disoblig- 
ing; but I am a naval officer, and my 
first duty is quite clear to me.” 

“Pardon me for reminding you that 
you are at present under my orders,” 
said he. 

“While this affair is being arranged 
only.” 

“But I say that I have not yet fin- 
ished my arrangements.” 

I saw that I was in something of a 
dilemma, for indeed it was difficult to 
say exactly how my injunctions met 
the case. 

“Well,” I said, “I shall tell you what 
I shall do. I shall put it to my su- 
perior officer, Commander Wiedermann, 
and ask him whether he desires me 
to absent myself any longer.” 

This was a happy inspiration, for I 
felt certain what Wiedermann would 
say. 

“Then I shall not know till tomorrow 
night whether to count on you—and 
then I shall very probably lose you?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, but said 
nothing. Suddenly his face cleared. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I won't 
press you. Rejoin your ship if you 
think it your duty.” 

By mutual consent we changed the 
subject, and discussed the question of 
submarines versus surface ships, a sub- 
ject in which Tiel showed both inter- 
est and acumen, though I had natur- 
ally more knowledge, and could con- 
tribute much from my own personal 
experience. I must add that it is a 
pleasure to discuss such matters with 
him, for he has a frank and genuine 
respect for those who really under- 
stand what they are talking about. 

Towards evening I went back to my 
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room, and fell to writing this narrative 
again, but about ten o’clock I had an- 
other visit from Tiel; and again he 
disconcerted me, though not so seri- 
ously this time.. 

“I had a’ message from Ashington, 
asking to see me,” he explained, “and 
I have just returned from a meeting 
with him. He tells me that the date 
of the fleet’s sailing will probably ke 
altered to Friday, but he will let me 
know definitely tomorrow or Tuesday.” 

“Or Tuesday!’ I exclaimed. “Then 
I may have to stay here for another 
night !” 

“I’m sorry,” said he, “but I’m afraid 
it can’t be helped.” 

“But can we ever be sure that the 
fleet will keep to a program? I have 
just been thinking it over, and the 
question struck me—why are they mak- 
ing this arrangement so far ahead?” 
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“That struck me, too,’ said Tiel, 
“and also Ashington. But he has found 
out now. There is some big scheme 
on. Some think it is Heligoland, and 
some think the Baltic. Anyhow, there 
is a definite program, and they will 
certainly keep to it. The only uncer- 
tain thing is the actual day of sailing.” 

“It is a plan which will be nicely 
upset if we get our torpedoes into three 
or four of their super-dreadnoughts !” 
I exclaimed. 

He nodded grimly. 

“And for that, we want to have the 
timing exact,’ he said. “Be patient, 
my friend; we shall know by Tuesday 
morning at the latest. 

I tried to be as philosophical as I 
could, but it was a dreary evening, 
with the rain still beating on my win- 
dow and another day’s confinement to 
look forward to. 


(To be continued.) 





MORALITY AND CONVENTION. 


It is now well understood that an 
attack upon what is called “conven- 
tional morality” supplies by far the 
most popular motif for a modern novel 
or a modern drama. Except in the 
hands of the highest artists this lit- 
erary craft has been almost mechan- 
ized. Nine times out of ten the na- 
ture of the dénouement can be pre- 
dicted from the opening scenes or the 
opening chapters. The author takes 
some principle upon which reputable 
persons are in the habit of acting, 
some law of life which is preached 
from orthodox pulpits and enjoined in 
orthodox education. Perhaps it is the 
maxim that theft must not be excused 
Ly the pressure of want, or that crime 
will Le prevented by making punish- 
ment inexorable, or that marriage 
should be held:a permanent bond irre- 
of changing preference in 
With 


spective 
those who have contracted it. 


a little ingenuity one can draw a sit- 
uation where rigid adherence to such 
rules has proved excruciatingly pain- 
ful. The thief is shown as a good 
fellow at heart; like one of Fielding’s 
winsome highwaymen, he has_ been 
more sinned against than sinning, the 
victim of savage economic forces, 
driven frantic by the distress of a 
starving family, robbing only those 
who will never miss what he has taken, 
and sentenced, we may be sure, by a 
magistrate who is pharisaically reli- 
gious. The passion-driven homicide is 
presented as born in a slum, depraved 
not through his own will, but through 
a vicious and irresistible environment, 
yet preserving withal some roots of 
natural virtue which need only a moral 
sunlight in which to spring up, respon- 
sive to the touch of generosity, but re- 
lapsing under penal treatment into a 
sullen defiance. Some ill-assorted union, 
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where the mistake of an hour has be- 
come the bondage of a life, is made 
to develop before us into incurable 
misery, a curse to both the partners 
and a menace to the future of their 
children. The suggested inference is 
that society in such matters is partly 
stupid and partly dishonest; stupid 
because it does not see the need for a 
far more elastic code, in which the es- 
sence of justice will be kept, but its 
forms will vary with circumstance; 
dishonest because it 


Compounds for sins it is inclined to 
By damning those it has no mind tv. 


It is to be feared that a great deal 
of the widespread interest in these 
problems is without much promise for 
their solution. We go to see The Sins 
of Society, expecting the same sort of 
pleasurable excitement that Evangelical 
old ladies used to get from a passage 
in church about the horrors of Hell. 
There is a piquant charm in seeing our 
neighbors, particularly our most re- 
spectable neighbors, exposed as being 
“at bottom hypocrites.” To be sure, 
each of us knows that he is in his own 
degree responsible if the public con- 
science is depraved. But he thinks that 
his share has been small, and he does 
not feel the reproach as personal, any 
more than he feels personally ashamed 
during a sermon on original sin, or 
personally affronted when “the age,” 
is called frivolous and superficial. He 
may even get out of it a heightened 
self-esteem. For, while others are 
merely exhibiting moral inconsistency, 
has not he, with the help of the nov- 
elist or the dramatist, reached an ex- 
ceptional insight into the matter, and 
become able on occasion to point out 
its grossness? 

There are, of course, far more credit- 
able reasons for the moral restlessness 
in question. Those who applaud Mr. 
Galsworthy’s Justice or Mr. Bayard 
Veiller’s Within the Law are often 
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among the most thoughtful and seri- 
ous of the public. One thing that 
moves them is just this: such plays 
give a very welcome, and probably a 
quite just assurance, that human na- 
ture is a far better thing than the stern 
old school believed. It is a generous 
impulse which makes us dwell upon 
extenuating circumstances, which 
makes us long to believe a criminal 
less black than he has been painted. 
Chivalry waits to take up the cause 
of the under dog. The gallery bursts 
into plaudits at the unmasking of the 
prosecutor, at the revelation that in 
his own whitewashed way he is a 
worse villain than the poor wretch 
whom he would send to jail. Thus the 
successful drama at present is one that 
presents human character as much 
more uniform than our ancestors sup- 
posed. It seeks to establish a sort 
of moral equality, even if it must level 
down rather than leveling up, and the 
democratic sentiment is at once con- 
ciliated. We like to feel that if the 
secrets of all hearts were disclosed, 
accuser, accused, judge and jurymen 
would not be so very different; that, in 
short, as the old lines have it, 


There is so much good in the worst 
of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it ill becomes any one of us 
To look down on the rest of us. 


Now, I am far from minimizing the 
educative value which belongs to these 
artistic presentations when they are 
skilfully and earnestly executed. Much 
genuine concern is abroad about so- 
cial injustices and how to remedy them. 
And the authors of imaginative litera- 
ture, especially since Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, have held a sort of prescriptive 
right to operate thus upon the con- 
science of the public. It is probable 
that in no other way could the poign- 
ancy of a situation be brought home 
with such general effectiveness. Sta- 
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tistics and speeches about prison disci- 
pline might reach a few; but Charles 
Reade’s Never Too Late to Mend could 
raise the multitude to a white heat of 
indignation. Bentham’s assault upon 
the delays of Chancery became at once 
understood when everybody in England 
was reading Bleak House. And while 
superior persons say that the Novel 
with a Purpose is bad Art, few of us 
agree with them when we have sam- 
pled those novels which quite obviously 
had no purpose. 

But it is one thing to welcome the 
great reforms ‘which have _ been 
achieved in this way, and quite an- 
other to endorse a principle which has 
by degrees insinuated itself into the 
mind of the man in the street, and 
which pretends to be the underlying 
moral which the history of such re- 
forms has involved. It has become 
widely maintained that enlightened 
people must think out all problems of 
conduct from the foundation, that wis- 
dom here begins in contempt of the 
past, and that in every sphere it is 
not only legitimate but even obligatory 
to “get away from convention.” There 
is another side to this, which is very 
clearly and very painfully understood 
by those who have considered what this 
ery of moral emancipation has meant 
in the family ethics of the Western 
States. Its conspicuous monument there 
is in the records of the Divorce Court. 
On the general principle of which this 
is but a single outcome I wish to offer 
some remarks. 


I. 


Those who speak with scorn of con- 
ventional morality seem to have before 
their minds a sort of unnatural per- 
version, a system which did not grow 
but was rather manufactured, a code 
either imposed by senseless authority 
from without or invented with more or 
less sinister purpose from within. They 
think of it as, at the best, unreflective 


prejudice; at the worst, a deliberate 
pretense under which one part of so- 
ciety makes pariahs of another part. 
The blame for this imposture is placed 
upon some order which the critic spe- 
cially dislikes—the clergy, the aristo- 
crats, the capitalists. Just now an in- 
tellectual circle of unique refinement 
specializes in derision of the middle 
class, to whose moral notions the epi- 
thet “smug” is applied with great suc- 
cess. As a kind of new spice to the 
jaded critical appetite, writers like Dr. 
Oscar Levy issue an ethical brochure 
in dainty blue binding, fit to adorn 
the table of a boudoir in the siécle 
Louis Quatorze; the contents are to 
the effect that what men have so far 
called evil they should begin with 
Nietzsche to rename good, and that 
lordly as distinct from slavish morals 
will follow in the wake of this verbal 
improvement. If such be not a satisfy- 
ing assault upon Convention, we must 
be hard to please. 

In contrast to such a view I should 
like to offer a humble defense on behalf 
of traduced mankind. I believe that 
the common conscience is often far 
more intelligent and far more sincere 
than the judgment of these critics; 
that where it goes wrong they are, as 
a rule, much too ignorant of its struc- 
ture to put it right; that what society 
needs is, not seldom, an extra endow- 
ment of moral obstinacy—the sort of 
obstinacy which makes many a poor 
invalid, though acutely conscious that 
he is ill, turn away in fear from the 
raw medical youth who brings out of 
his pocket some fiery drug to dose him 
or some ghastly implement to operate 
upon him. 

Nine-tenths of the theoretical attacks 
upon Convention turn upon an ambig- 
uity in the word. They are attacks 
upon a phantasm, and if imposture has 
been at work at all it has appeared 
mainly in the skill with which our 
critics first falsify the pedigree of 
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common morals and then hold up the 
poor progeny to contempt. “Conven- 
tion” means agreement, and hence 
ought to imply freedom of choice. It 
even suggests an element of caprice ; 
for the more capricious a choice has 
been, the more appropriate do we re- 
gard the epithet “conventional” as ap- 
plied to the arrangement which has 
been its outcome. Thus we speak of 
the conventional procedure of law, but 
not of the conventional processes of di- 
gestion, for the latter are imposed by 
necessity, while the former—though 
they are at least believed to have a 
basis in reason—might within very 
wide limits have been varied by hu- 
man preference. Most fitting of all is 
the use of the word when we have be- 
for us such a scheme as the alphabet or 
a scientific nomenclature; for although 
even these are not wholly arbitrary, 
they come ‘as close as we can get to 
a sheer creation of will, a product 
whose value consists in its general ac- 
ceptance, and which, if it had been 
otherwise constructed, would have been 
equally serviceable provided it were 
adopted with equal unanimity. No 
doubt philologists can prove that in 
giving the name parabola to a partic- 
ular curve, and the name kinetic to a 
particular sort of energy, we were not 
quite free agents choosing at random. 
They can also prove that not every 
alphabet is as good as every other— 
that the English alphabet, for exam- 
ple, is both redundant and defective, 
-—and hence that even literary sym- 
bolism has its normative laws. But 
this serves to enforce rather than to 
discredit my point. Just in that de- 
gree in which the use of words or let- 
ters has been prescribed to us, lan- 
guage is not truly conventional: it is 
natural. 

When we bring the word, charged 
with such significance, into the sphere 
of the moral life, it at once begins to 
confuse our thinking. “Most of our 
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ideas about right and wrong are con- 
ventional,” say the novelists. On the 
contrary, it is very hard indeed to find 
any of those ideas to which we can ac- 
curately apply such an epithet. They 
are for the most part the workings of 
unconscious reason. The modern Com- 
munist, I suppose, will stigmatize as 
conventional most of our received no- 
tions about property. But, unless he 
is deluded by the unhistorical fancies 
of a French Jacobin, he will have to 
confess that from the beginning of 
time every man has been granted a 
right to the exclusive possession of 
some things, and that, while no primi- 
tive conference of the species settled 
which these were to be, their progres- 
sive assignment and delimitation have 
followed lines which may have been 
wrong but which at least were not ar- 
bitrary. They were laid down under 
the pressure of social needs and feel- 
ings. I for one am ready to admit that 
they were often laid down amiss, and 
that many of them are amiss still. But 
the fault did not lie in subservience to 
“Convention” and in omitting to appeal 
to “Nature.” For in the same sense in 
which Nature authenticates, let us say, 
the right to life, she authenticates that 
order by which life in society may ex- 
pand. Few will claim that each person 
as such has an indefeasible right to 
live. The hangman, alfhough we may 
call him, in the abusive sense, a con- 
ventional institution, is in a truer sense 
a genuinely natural one. He is an offi- 
cial who, not through wanton cruelty, 
still less from stupid caprice, but for 
purposes that are deemed socially ur- 
gent, has been appointed and is main- 
tained. Whether we should keep him 
depends on what we think of these 
purposes, and of his effectiveness for 
carrying them out. As we come to 
a conclusion on the matter we are 
framing another piece of conventional 
morals, which perhaps a century hence 
novelists will revile under the same de- 














lirious motto, “Back to Nature.” 
Whether a Trust should retain its im- 
mense profits which it has secured by 
holding the public to ransom depends 
likewise upon social considerations. 
The gradually formed sentiment on 
such things which, we are told, it is es- 
sential to shake, is thus no mere ad- 
hesion to prejudice. It is crystallized 
experience. If it could be so shaken 
as to have its whole basis destroyed— 
and unfortunately it cannot,—the new 
structure would be built upon the same 
sort of principles, for mankind has no 
other. Anthropclogists speak of the 
“cake of custom,” and “dilletante dab- 
blers in anthropology suppose this to 
be a wholly scornful phrase. The truth 
is that humanity has a past as well as 
individuals, and in each case it is 
equally reckless and impossible’ to 
begin de novo. It was not with a view 
to progress, but with a view to an in- 
definite halt, that Penelope unraveled 
each night what she had knitted by 
day. This, of course, was a very dif- 
ferent thing from repairing the dropped 
stitches. To return to our previous 
figure, the cake of custom may be im- 
proved by baking a better cake, not by 
simply restoring the ingredients to 
their separate receptacles. If the crit- 
ics to whom I refer were right, no 
cake, however and  nutri- 
tious, could be other than illegitimate, 
simply because it has attained a certain 


palatable 


firmness and consistency. 

For what they seem really to mean 
is that moral ideas should always be 
fluid. We are to keep an open mind. 
We are to accept nothing unless we 
have ourselves sifted it, discovered its 
basis in reason, pruned away all that 
the inner light reveals as excrescences 
or inconsistencies. And we are all to 
do this, for the appeal of fiction and 
drama is to the widest public. Ameri- 


can girls are to weigh very carefully 
whether their grandmothers’ teaching 
has not been antiquated since the pub- 
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lication of The Woman Who Did. Per- 
haps Ibsen has better ideas about guilt 
than those of the New Testament; let 
the storekeeper at the corner of the 
street go tonight to the theatre to find 
out. None of us must be too sure about 
the Golden Rule until we have over- 
hauled it again in presence of Zarathus- 
tra. Anyone who refuses to regard such 
matters as still open to debate is a 
bigot of Convention! To speak thus is 
surely to turn breadth of mind into 
burlesque. We may be willing for new 
geographical truth without welcoming 
an unbiased discussion on the rotundity 
of the earth. He is not a physiological 
obscurantist who cannot spare time for 
rearguing the circulation of the blood. 
And no more foolish cynicism has ever 
appeared than that which refuses to 
see a moral as well as an intellectual 
progress, or pretends a need for root- 
ing up afresh all notions of right and 
wrong in each successive age. There 
are “conventions” of morality’ which 
are as sure as the conventions of Eu- 
clid, although in each case the word is 
a hideous misnomer. 


II. 


One form which our question often 
assumes is as to the prevalence of 
what is called “moral cant.” But be- 
yond a general agreement that cant is 
a very bad thing, we are much at a loss 
to define it with precision. Carlyle was 
the great exposer of this sort of crimi- 
hality, and he often seems to mean that 
we cant every time we repeat a princi- 
ple which we have taken over uncriti- 
cally from someone else. We are in 
evil case indeed if we are to be repro- 


“bated for so inevitable a practice. On 


the other hand, if we are to believe Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, the worst cant of all is 
when we pretend to original judgment 
upon that which we have had neither 
the time nor the means to investigate, 
that which, if we hold it, or if we re- 
pudiate it, must be held or repudiated 
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upon such disreputable tradition. Mr. 
Hutton is even bold enough to turn the 
tables upon the great denouncer of 
Sham, and to tell us that when Carlyle 
said of Sterling “His soul pulsed au- 
roras,” that was cant. If we are dis- 
honest in cherishing a view for which 
we cannot give reasons,* and if we are 
similarly obliged to make sure that all 
our views and actions cohere together, 
the man of integrity has yet to be born. 
Mr. F. H. Bradley, for example, has 
tried very hard and very long, and with 
an intellectual instrument of quite un- 
usual power, to thus harmonize the 
dicta of conscience. He says it cannot 
be done—a judgment from which the 
present writer begs leave to dissent. 
But if a man in diffidence of his own 
insight chooses the authority which he 
thinks most likely to be right, is he to 
be called a hypocrite because the oracle 
guides him in a blundering and incon- 
sistent way? Or if, with a very ques- 
tionable trust in himself, he tries to 
come to independent decisions, but 
finds, as he is sure to find, that en- 
crusted prejudice has masqueraded be- 
‘ fore him as rational conviction, and 
that the principle which he acted on 
in all sincerity a week ago will have 
to be denied in the light of today’s con- 
science, must he condemn himself 
as not only a fool, but a rogue? If 
everyone who fails to do what Mr. 
Bradley calls impossible is not only to 
be despised as a muddle-head, but re- 
viled as dishonest, where, pray, is the 
man whose own level gives him the 
right to be supercilious? And if we 
really deserve all the bad names which 


*Cf. Miss Julia Wedgewood’s very acute 
criticism 2 upon Carlyle that his attack on cant 
was really directed against the — of the 


eighteenth century reabne than of the nine- . 


teenth, against the time when pc to 

“formulas” was thought to be the 

safeguard against ‘‘enthusiasm.”’ “in trut 

the er of our time lies in the oer epoos 

direction from an insincere echo of other 

peonie’ s opinions, rather in a hasty and exag- 
expression of our own beliefs’’ 

(Nineteenth Century Teachers and Other 

ssays, p. 166). 
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have heen applied to us for doing what 
we could not help, do we poor crea- 
tures resemble anyone so much as the 
child in Little Dorrit who had to spend 
Sunday staring in horror at a tract 
headed “Why are you’ going to 
Perdition?” 

The truth seems to be that the 
charge of hypocrisy is bandied to and 
fro with deplorable recklessness. A 
clergyman preaches on Sunday against 
the deceitfulness of riches, against lux- 
urious living, or against the wholesale 
waste of leisure time. He is found to 
have married an heiress, to drive a five 
thousand dollar automobile, and to be 
overfond of billiards. We know what 
he is called. And those who call him 
so can triumphantly prove that his 
conduct will not square with his 
theory. But we also know that among 
the first to “expose” him will be those 
whose professions when they are at 
their best equally contradict their prac- 
tice when it is at its worst. In neither 
case can we argue that because a man 
speaks better than he acts his words 
must be insincere. Perhaps he is ad- 
dressing himself not less than others, 
and he is at least not singular in hav- 
ing an ideal to which he does not ade. 
quately respond. Nor would it improve 
him if he made the two harmonize by 
leveling down, by pitching his aims 
low enough to be sure that he would 
never miss them. The boast of being 
“at all events no hypocrite” is among 
the most shameless forms of posing 
which this censorious age has evolved. 
For it has erected into a sort of virtue 
the attitude of mind in which one can- 
not be made ashamed of himself, but 
insists with real dishonesty that all are 
equally bad—the attitude of Byron’s 
Conrad : 


He knew himself a villain, but he 
deem’d 


‘The rest no better than the thing he 


seem’d ; 





And scorned the best as hypocrites who 
hid 


Those deeds the bolder spirits plainly 


did. 

Dickens made merry over the ancient 
and loyal burgh of Muggleton because 
the inhabitants had presented at di- 
verse times one thousand four hundred 
and twenty petitions against the con- 
tinuance of slavery abroad, and an 
equal number against any interference 
with the factory system at home; again 
because it had petitioned sixty-eight 
times for permitting the sale of church 
benefices, and eighty-six times for the 
abolition of Sunday trading in the 
streets. But while this lends itself to 
wit, one may doubt whether the 
Muggletonians were so very depraved. 
Probably they were far indeed from 
conscious and deliberate deceivers. 
The error may well have been one of 
head rather than of heart. 

For it is not always wickedness, it is 
often mere stupidity, that leads to such 
moral incoherences. We do something 
because it is prescribed to us by con- 
science, and we omit to do something 
else which falls under just the same 
principle because we are not intelligent 
enough to appreciate the sweep of our 
own rule. No doubt graft is theft, as 
any man of enlightened moral sense 
can see. But not everyone who sells 
his vote can justly be called a thief. 
Whether he is or not depends on the 
clearness of his mind. Countless per- 
sons would accept a _ ten-dollar bill 
from a party agent at the polling booth 
who could be admitted with safety be- 
hind a storekeeper’s counter when the 
till was open. And there does not 
seem to be the least question that 
everyone of us, if his practice were 
serutinized with sufficient insight, 
could be proved similarly at fault. It 
is of the first consequence that such 
insight should be brought to bear. On 
it, more than on anything else, social 
progress seems to depend. But let us 
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not make ourselves abstird by rhetor- 
ical declamation to which no one will 
attend, just because everyone feels it 
to be unjust. If such harsh censure 
is to be passed, let us at least wait for 
the man who can show that he does not 
himself fall beneath it. 

It may be replied, however, that the 
thing blamed is not that contradictori- 
ness which even the most patient think- 
ing can hardly avoid, but the ready 
acceptance, without any thought at all, 
of what is a mere code of fashion in 
the circle to which we belong. It is 
refusal to face personal responsibility 
for distinguishing good from evil. In 
this sense the present writer is so far 
from opposition to such a view that 
he has elsewhere called for a reinstate- 
ment of the old science of Casuistry.* 
The problems of conduct are vastly 
more intricate than common sense be- 
lieves, and by referring them to intelli- 
gent first principles a great deal could 
be done to improve the prevalent moral 
judgments. Moreover, unless someone 
thus breaks away from _ tradition, 
society will have no nerve of progress. 
But the problem is, by whom, 
within what limits, this re-scrutiny 
should be carried out. 


ITI. 


When one’s eye catches the phrase 
“freedom from conventional morals” 
upon the page of a modern novel, one 
knows just what te expect. The hero 
or heroine is considering the propriety 
of an elopement with someone else’s 
wife or husband. And the reflections 
in store for us are about the difference 
between living and merely existing, the 
holy impulses of love as contrasted 
with ceremonial law, natural affinity 
versus the dead hand of a contract, ete. 
The great mass of our decent citizens 
turn from this in disgust. This is not 
because they could state in any cogent 


*Cf. ‘The Need for a Modern Casuistry ,”’ 
International Journal of Ethics, July, 1914. 
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way the grounds upon which the 
permanent marriage obligation rests. 
If they tried to do so, in the immense 
majority of cases they would advance 
some principle which our novelist 
could at once show to be inconsistent. 
His dialectical victory would be com- 
plete. Their reasoning would stand 
condemned as contradicting itself at a 
dozen points. And it is assuredly not 
their reasoning that prescribes their 
. feeling. Shall we call them. on this 
account crass, bigoted, hypocritical? 
And shall we call the fast society 
woman who devours these green-backs 
as they come out, and whose mind is 
fully open to any speculation (provided 
it be sufficiently disreputable) which 
they may contain, intelligent, broad, 
sincere? I think not. 

And why is it that all of us, except 
the very young either in years or in 
intellect, thus take the side of ob- 
scurantism? It is because we know 
that the task of reshaping a moral 
code is extremely intricate, and that 
neither the society woman nor the 
novelist who encourages her has ap- 
preciated the pitfalls that lie in the 
way. Quite apart from the merits of 
the particular problem, she has cast 
off allegiance to a guide that would in 
most of the concerns of life lead her 
wisely, and she has put her trust in a 
private judgment that even when 
honestly exercised will be precarious, 
and to whose dishonest exercise there 
will be overwhelming temptation. So 
far as her example extends, she is 
breaking down that authority which is 
the main support for the great mass of 
mankind in questions of conduct. And 
she is inciting to trust in an autono- 
mous faculty which not one in a thou- 
sand possesses to such a degree as will 
make it reliable. As Burke said in 
another reference: “We are afraid to 
put men to live and trade each on his 


private stock of reason; because we 


suspect that this stock in each man is 


small, and that the individuals would 
do better to avail themselves of the 
general bank and capital of nations 
and ages.”’* 

If, then, the conventions are the 
moral anchor to which alone most of 
us may safely commit ourselves, do we 
leave any room at all for innovation 
and progress? Would not our argu- 
ment defend the Hindoo widow in the 
practice of suttee, and condemn as pre- 
sumptuous any who should break away 
from a custom with such old prestige?’ 
The problem is the time-honored one 
of “drawing a line,’ and to those who 
ask me where I mean to stop in pro- 
hibiting originality, I might retort by 
asking where they mean to stop in en- 
couraging lawlessness. But dialectical 
retorts are not the concern of this 
paper, and it seems possible to meet 
the objection in a more profitable way. 
There is a striking but I fear a sadly 
“undemocratic” passage in one of Col- 
eridge’s Lay Sermons where he gives 
notice that what he has to say is not 
intended for “a promiscuous audience.” 
It is directed ad clerum, that is, “in 
the old and wide sense of the word, 
to men of clerkly acquirements, of 
whatever profession.” Coleridge warns 
off those who feed their minds on 
either the circulating library or the 
periodical press; “a reading public’ is, 
he says, “as strange a phrase as ever 
forced a splenetic smile on the staid 
countenance of meditation. 
From a popular philosophy and a 
philosophic populace, good sense de- 
liver us!” No doubt this was the ex- 
aggerated fear of public discussion 
which events in France had occasioned, 
and which had been practically ex- 
pressed in the Gagging Acts of Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh. But does it 
not contain an element of truth? Is 
there not, or at least ought there not 
to be, a clerkly class—in the universi- 
ties, in the Churches, among men of 
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education and letters—who will lead 
the public in the moral not less than in 
the scientific sphere, and who will feel 
the responsibility of reconsidering and 
rediscussing with one another the basal 
problems of life, without thrusting 
each half-baked speculation upon the 
man in the street? As Coleridge plse- 
where says, there is a class Which 
ought to walk in the light of knowl- 
edge, and there is another which must 
lay hold upon the skirts of custom. 
New ideas in moral as in all other 
thinking must arise in one stratum and 
filter to the rest. That-the utmost 
freedom of reflection about conduct 
should be encouraged among those who 
are equal to such an enterprise is 
obvious. But is it not equally obvious 
that such enigmas should be presented 
to the masses only at a stage when 
some fairly settled solution can accom- 
pany them, not at a stage when they 
could be obtruded only to confuse? In 
other provinces the expert appeals to 
his colleagues; not until they are 
persuaded does his new doctrine enter 
into the thought of the general public. 
Why shouid it be otherwise with those 
suggested innovations by which, if 
they should turn out wrong, the public 
will be affected in a specially disas- 
trous way, and which, even if they 
should turn out right, must above all 
others be gradually proclaimed? If 
scientific thinking applies to morals at 
all, the arena of the newspaper press 
is the last in which it should be prose- 
cuted. It seems to me that among the 
missions which we urgently require, 
not the least is a mission to our “ad- 
vanced thinkers,” adjuring them to’ 
bethink themselves of their responsibil- 
ity to the plain man, to forecast what 
is likely to be the net result from 
launching some convulsive speculation 
about conduct through a greenbacked 
novel or a problem play, and to refrain 
from seducing the simple through their 
vanity into “unconventional” reflection 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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which will be as foolish as it will be 
demoralizing. - 

Writers of fiction had at one time a 
very different and a very much truer 
insight. In particular the women 
novelists who are now sneered at and 
neglected as mid-Victorian saw in the 
problem of conduct what is now so 
lamentably hidden from their suc- 
cessors. When Jane Eyre appeared in 
1847 it was looked upon as daring both 
by its authoress and by her readers. 
And the defense which was offered for 
it took the astonishing form of insist- 
ence that morality is one thing and 
convention another! Events in the 


' literary world have moved fast since 


then. For the lesson of Jane Eyre is 
undoubtedly ‘this, that the rules of con- 
duct which accumulating experience 
has slowly evolved are not only a 
sacred but an indispensable safeguard 
against the gusts of feeling and the 
specious impulses of “Nature.” The 
whole burden of Charlotte Bronte’s 
message there is summed up in the 
passage where the heroine refuses to 
be a casuist, and where she casts from 
her just that insidious advice to be 
independent which, we are now told, 
is the protection against hypocrisy” : 

“Laws and principles are not for the 
times when there is no temptation; 
they are for such moments as this, 
when body and soul rise in mutiny 
against their rigor; stringent are they, 
inviolate they shall be. If at my in- 
dividual convenience I might break 
them, what would be their worth? 
They have a worth—ag I have always 
believed; and if I cannot believe it 
now, it is because I am insane, quite 
insane; with my veins running fire, 
and my heart beating faster than I can 
count its throbs. Preconceived opin- 
ions, foregone determinations, are all 
I have at this hour to stand by: there 
I plant my foot.” 

There is ‘the philosophy of Con- 
vention in a nutshell. 

H. L. Stewart. 
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It has been a commonplace on in- 
numerable lips during the war that 
this or that invention was a grievous 
pity, having made war far more ter- 
rible than it was before. Less of a 
commonplace, perhaps, but still fre- 
quent, have been gloomy forecasts of 
what enormous horrors fresh inven- 
tions or development of existing in- 
ventions may bring in future wars. 
Some of us have wondered if science, 
the great glory and boast of civiliza- 
tion in the nineteenth century, will de- 
stroy it in the twentieth; will even 
destroy, save for barbarous and de 
civilized fragments here and there, 
humanity itself. It is the humble pur- 
pose of this article merely to expand 
these commonplaces of contemporary 
thought and to examine some of their 
implications. 

An apology may be due to men of 
#science for using the word in this con- 
mection. One of them, a very able one, 
took me to task on the subject, point- 
ing out that in the great march of 
scientific discovery such things as sub- 
marines and bombs were inconsiderable 
trifles, unimportant by-products, toys. 
No doubt that is so in the realm of 
scientific thought, if in the practical 
life of today these things are of terrible 
moment. It will not be denied, however, 
that, by-products though they be, they 
are a result of discoveries in chemistry 
and other sciences, and I think we may 
speak of “science” for short, if we re- 
member that we are speaking of a frag- 
ment of it only—of significance only 
for such matters as life and death and 
human happiness and sorrow. My 
friend remarked also that it was unfair 
to blame inventors for the hideous re- 
sults of their inventions: we should 
blame the anachronistic or wicked 
minds of the people who made the 
war and so caused the inventions to be 


hideously applied. With that I agree. 
One may be tempted sometimes to 
applaud the procedure of remote an- 
cestors who regarded an inventor as 
a wizard and burnt him, or to sympa- 
thize with the inhabitants of “Hre- 
whon,” who made the use of machinery 
penal. We may believe that the evil 
wrought so far only in this war by 
certain inventions by far outweighs 
any good humanity may get of them 
for centuries to come. But that is not 
to blame chemists and engineers. In- 
deed, the facts are too serious for time 
to be wasted in blaming anybody, 
though in dealing with the facts, as 
humanity, to survive, will have to deal 
with them, it may be necessary to deal 
with persons or peoples. And first we 
must face the facts. 

It is so obvious that recent inven- 
tions have vastly increased and ex- 
tended the evils of war that it is super- 
fluous to dwell upon the past. For the 
sake of completeness, however, we may 
pause to remember that part of the 
evils—and often the greater part—of 
wars in the past have not come from 
weapons at all, but from the greed and 
lust and cruelty of conquerors. In 
this war we have seen that when the 
conquerors, though happily for a brief 
time only and over but a small part of 
their objective, are Germans, these 
evils can be as vile and loathsome in 
our day as in any day of the past. In 
such matters, however, though we have 
to go a long way back to match the 
German record, humanity can only re- 
peat its worst. In regard to inventions 
it is a question if any, with the excep- 
tion of the steam-engine, made war 
more terrible until the present day. 
Very likely it was quite as dreadful in 
the days of spears and bows and 
arrows as in those of gunpowder and 
bullets. 
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The steam-engine began one of the 
main and general lines, which are all 
obvious enough, on which science has 
made the horrors of war far greater 
and infinitely more extensive. It en- 
abled much greater armies to be 
rapidly assembled and moved about 
than before, and the petrol-engine in- 
creased the facility until we see the 
present monstrous array of multitudes 
on the Western Front. There follows 
the terrific increase in deaths and 
wounds. Here, if there were any ques- 
tion of “blaming” science, as of course 
there is not, it would be fair to re- 
member that so far as combatants in 
the field are concerned, if far greater 
numbers of them are killed and 
maimed, and if high explosives have 
intensified the strain of war—there 
was no shell-shock in the days of bows 
and arrows—science has also greatly 
comforted the lot of the individual 
soldier: he has not to endure the same 
privations or, save when the doctors 
cannot reach him, the same physical 
agony as his forerunners. But the evil 
wrought by swifter transit and its re- 
sult in carnage goes beyond the com- 
batants themselves and the sorrow of 
those to whom they are dear. It 
touches the future of countries which 
suffer in a few weeks of the fighting 
a greater destruction of their best man- 
hood than in years of former wars. 

The chief other main line of horror 
added to war by science is connected 
with submarines and aircraft. The 
former merely increase the range of 
destructiveness. There is no new moral 
element to them. Since men sailed the 
sea it was possible for murderous men 
to sink peaceful merchantmen and kill 
their crews and passengers. The new 
element in the use of submarines is a 
political one which concerns this coun- 
try. The command of the sea by Eng- 
land is partially negatived by these 
craft, and in spite of it our own mer- 
chantmen and those of our friends are 


destroyed and their crews and passen- 
gers murdered by the German pirates. 
Science, in this case, has not worked 
impartially. Submarines apart, Eng- 
land’s command of the sea was never 
so complete as now, and occasional 
mishaps to our ships at the hands of 
lawless men were otherwise always 
possible in former times. Here is no 
new devilry in kind, therefore, but 
only a difficulty for us. The range of 
the submarine must at least always be 
limited by the extent of the sea, and 
self-supplying countries, as in the main 
even England may be once more, have 
nothing to fear from it substantially 
save in their military operations 
against countries oversea. 

It is otherwise with the use of air- 
craft in war. This unfortunate inven- 
tion—for unfortunate for humanity it 
has certainly been so far—has added 
a new devilry in kind, with a new 
moral implication. We speak of this 
or that belligerent in past times as 
having warred on women and.children. 
But first they had to war on men. 
They had to storm a city before its 
women and children were at their 
mercy. That was a consequence of 
winning. Even in the case of a block- 
ade, where direct pressure is brought 
on a whole country at once for want 
of food—dquite a different thing from 
suddenly killing civilians, because a 
choice is left—mastery of the sea or 
the surrounding on land of a hostile 
city, as the case may be, is first neces- 
sary. But with aircraft a belligerent 
can begin his war on women and 
children simultaneously with that on 
men, and can continue it even while he 
is being beaten by the men opposed to 
him. It does not even require that he 
should have the mastery of the air. 
That was ours in a general way, and 
we were moreover beating them 
soundly on land, when the Germans 
made successful aeroplane raids on 
London. (It is true that they had first 








to conquer their bases in Belgium, but 
the lengthening of air voyages is so 
absolute a certainty in the near future 
that we may disregard that.) This 
possibility, of beginning a war by in- 
flicting the same dreadful death and 
maiming on women and children as 
men suffer in the field, and of making 
that part of the essential scheme, does 
seem to me to debase war morally— 
that is, from the point of view of our 
Western civilization, with its traditions 
of chivalry and of sparing the help- 
less. To the Prussians, who never had 
those traditions, and to the other Ger- 
mans, who have lost them, this no 
doubt would seem nonsense. If you 
can take the heart out of the enemy by 
blowing his children to bits, they would 
say, that is no more than blowing his 
men to bits, and no doubt they con- 
gratulate themselves on the foolish 
prejudices which have enabled them to 
get in this sort of blow first. And no 
doubt, either, if they find the blow 
effective, and are left in a condition to 
make another war, they will begin that 
war by its application. 

As for the killing of male civilians, 
that does not of course shock our tradi- 
tions in the same way. There is no 
moral degradation of war in killing 
us males at home. It is our misfortune, 
merely, not to be killed fighting. It is 
obvious, however, that since making 
war directly on civilians as a whole 
is a downward innovation on civilized 
practice, its possibility was an ad- 
vantage to the more brutal and less 
scrupulous of the belligerents, and 
here again science has not been im- 
partial in its effects. Of course the 
less brutal and more scrupulous bellig- 
erent has to follow suit. Air-raids 
which put a further strain on industry 
and tend to dislocate it are a weapon 
he cannot safely leave to his opponent, 
however much he may hate some of 
the consequences of his own resort to 
it. It is the case of poisonous gas 
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over again, and this downward innova- 
tion also has to be practised by both 
sides. But meanwhile, the brutes have 
gained, and Old England once more 
has suffered, both from her humanity 
and the diminution of her old island 
security. 

It is no moral or comparative ques- 
tion, however, which is the important 
matter in this regard. It is the rapid 
and huge increase of suffering which 
the invention of flying machines will 
bring eventually into war. In a few 
years, for certain, on the declaration 
of a war, hideous death and maiming 
and destruction could be rained all 
over the belligerent countries. And if 
Mr. Wells’s suggestion of some hor- 
rible improvement in the power of ex- 
plosives were to come true, the de- 
struction would be of the all-embrac- 
ing and final kind depicted in his 
novel. So far as mankind is con- 
eerned, the result of scientific inven- 
tions would be much the same as the 
destruction of our earth by another 
heavenly body. 

So much of present horrors and 
future possibilities: I have not pro- 
fessed to do more than expound the 
obvious. At this point, at the risk of 
annoying a scientific friend, I cannot 
help posing the question if certain in- 
ventions were worth while. The 
answer, I think, is obvious. They were 
not worth while in the present state 
of humanity. The dangers of evil use 
enormously outweighed their peaceful 
advantages. Men were better without 
flying machines until men could be 
trusted not to drop bombs. And that 
brings me to the lesson which every- 
thing enforces now and which cannot 
be too often stated. It may be my 
necessary justification for so laboring 
a commonplace. Humanity is unfit for 
certain inventions while it contains 
people like the contemporary Germans. 
Not only the wickedness of such a war 
as this, but the appalling, intolerable 
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stupidity of it was clear enough to 
others. Only the Germans, with their 
minds steeped and nursed in the old 
Prussian ideal of the State as an en- 
gine of plunder, only they thought fit 
to let loose this immeasurable evil on 
mankind, on the chance, since they 
thought it a good one, of material 
profit. It follows, therefore, that these 
inventions will continue to be a menace 
and horror to humanity until the Ger- 
mans experience a true change of 
ideals. To that the disappointments 
The National Review. 
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and sufferings of this war may ul- 
timately bring them. We can but hope, 
and meanwhile allow no weakness or 
weariness of ours prevent our utmost 
exertion, that their present ideals may 
be comparatively impotent for evil. 
But it is a terrible crisis. upon human- 
ity, this passage of time until the 
spirit is fit for the inventive mind. 
Meanwhile there is the one inevitable 
task: to beat down the Germans, as 
they now are, to harmlessness for 


evil. 
G. 8. Street. 
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Timothy Fane swung through the 
barrack gate on his way to the station 
with a marvelous sense of buoyancy 
and release. The pass in his pocket 
stated that No. 4142, Pte. Fane, had 
leave to be absent from his quarters 
from 1 p.m., November 24, till tattoo, 
November 25; and whole tracts of his 
brain that had lain fallow for three 
months were blossoming as he went. 
When war broke out he had been for 
two years a civil servant in one of the 
dullest and most overstaffed of Gov- 
ernment offices. They had refused to 
let him go on the plea of excessive 
work; so, having some small private 
means of his own, he had resigned his 
job and enlisted. He had regretted 
this decision only at the rarest mo- 
ments; but that did not prevent him 
from experiencing an exireme elation 
at the prospect of even two days’ liber- 
ation from barracks. He hummed, as 
he crossed the common, a little setting 
he had made up to the old nursery 
rhyme— 


How many miles to Babylon? 
Three score and ten. 

Shall I get there by candle-light? 
Yes, and back again. 


He hadn’t made any definite plans. 
He hoped to be in London in time to 


change and get tea at the Club, and 
there was a little business to be 
settled. He longed to see the London 
shops again; and above all, he wanted 
to see Rosalind. But for some reason 
she had not answered his letter, and 
he had been*careful not to book up his 
time until he knew when she could 
meet him. 

At the station he bought a Tatler, 
but he looked out of the window most 
of the way; and it was lying open, but 
still for the most part unread, upon 
his knees, when the train plunged into 
the series of tunnels which lead to 
London, and was gliding, almost before 
he realized where he was, along the 
platform of Liverpool Street. He 
jumped out, took a taxi, and drove to 
Lincoln’s Inn. Sitting back loosely in 
a corner of the cab, he watched with 
increasing delight the crowds moving 
slowly past the Christmas shop win- 
dows. Placards announcing another 
‘great Russian victory flared at every 
street corner; and he realized for the 
first time how small a part the war 
had really played in his life during the 
last three months. 

Once in his rooms, he looked eagerly 
for Rosalind’s handwriting, and, with 
a certain sense of unquietness, failed 
to find it. He threw off his uniform 
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into a heap in the corner, and plunged 
luxuriously into a hot bath. Drying 
leisurely in front of the fire, he dressed 
himself in plain clothes again with a 
delightful sense of airiness and free- 
dom, and went down to his Club. There 
he ordered tea and hot toast, and ran 
upstairs to the upper smoking-room. 
Four middle-aged men were playing 
bridge in one corner, while three 
others, assisted by cigars, were stand- 
ing in front of the fire, discussing the 
passage of the Russians through Eng- 
land and capping each other’s stories 
of people who had seen them. It 
pleased him at any rate to fancy that 
they looked at him as on one who was 
not taking his fair share in national 
events; and he stayed on in the Club, 
lazy and contented, till dinner-time, 
writing letters and reading the papers. 
In the old days he had used it very 
little, occasionally taking a friend 
there to lunch but in general avoiding 
its ponderous quietness. Today its 
very silence and dulness had a certain 
appeal for him, long confined as he had 
been to the ill-lit publicity of a barrack 
room. 
He slept in his rooms, lying idly in 
bed the next morning till after nine 
o’clock. There was still no letter from 
Rosalind, and he sent her a wire, say- 
ing that he would come down about 
three on the chance of finding her. In 
the course of the morning he visited 
his solicitors, and fixed up his will; 
and then he strolled down Regent 
Street and Bond Street, amusing him- 
self with the shop windows and the 
people on the pavement till it was time 
to lunch with his grandmother in 
Eaton Square. He found her full of 
dark and ill-supported stories of regi- 
ments that had run away, Dread- 
noughts that had been blown up, mem- 
bers of the baronetage that had been 
shot as spies, members of the peerage 
that were interned in the Tower. 
Timothy escaped from her and from 


the West End with relief, taking an 
eastward-bound train at Victoria. He 
got out at Stepney Green, and was 
soon in the Square where Rosalind 
lived. It was full, as usual, of Jewish 
children playing among the dead 
leaves that the wind had gathered into 
drifts. Of old he had sometimes 
stopped to talk to them and play with 
them; but today he walked straight 
through the garden and stopped before 
a house at the farther end of the 
square. 

“Well, Mrs. Robins, how are you?” 
he asked cheerfully, as a meagre 
woman in curling-papers answered his 
knock upon the door. 

“Nicely, thank you, sir,” the woman 
answered, looking at him, he thought, 
with a certain strangeness. “I hope 
you’re the same, sir,” she added rather 
hurriedly, as though recollecting sud- 
denly the amenities due from her. 

“Oh, splendid, thanks. What about 
Miss Ogilvie? Is she at home?” 

“No, sir,” said the woman, looking 
at him uneasily, as though wondering 
how much he knew. “She went away 
last night, sir. She wrote to you be- 
fore she went, but I just see’d the let- 
ter not five minutes ago still lying on 
her table. I expect as how she forgot 
to post it.” 

“Oh,” said Timothy, the fear of some- 
thing unknown rising in him. ‘Where 
did she go to, do you know?” 

“She went off in a great hurry, sir, 
A gentleman came and picked her up 
in a taxicab about nine o’clock last 
night. I believe, sir,” she said un- 
easily, swaying from one foot to the 
other and shifting her eyes from his, 
“they was going to get married.” 

Timothy’s mind rocked like a ship 
that suddenly finds herself in the 
breakers. But the woman’s presence 
helped him to keep the rudder firm for 
a few moments longer. 

“Mrs. Robins, I’ve got an hour or 
two to waste before I catch a train. Do 
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you mind if I go and sit up in Miss 
Ogilvie’s rooms for a bit? I’m sure 
she’d let me, wouldn’t she?” 

Mrs. Robins, glad to be released from 
a situation which she left to be too 
hard for her, at once agreed. 

“Why, sir, of course, and welcome,” 
she said, and led the way busily up- 
stairs, holding up her dingy dress on 
either side. 

She opened the door at the top of 
the first flight of stairs and, preceding 
him into the sitting-room, cleared and 
drew up an arm-chair for him. 

“That’s the letter I was meaning, 
sir. I’m glad you’ve come, for I was 
wondering whether to post it or not,” 
and she pointed out a stamped envel- 
ope on the table addressed to himself. 

She pretended to be tidying up as 
he took the letter, her curiosity bidding 
her remain so long as she was not 
called upon to play a prominent part 
in what she suspected to be a disaster. 

“Never mind about that, Mrs. 
Robins,” he said. “I’m afraid it'll be 
a long job getting all those things 
straight,” and he indicated with a nod 
the heap of books and other belong- 
ings that littered the writing-table and 
the chairs. “I should leave it till the 
morning.” 

Half reluctant to miss the next in- 
cident in these strange events, half 
glad to avoid further questions, Mrs. 
Robins withdrew, giving an air of 
spontaneity to her retreat by picking 
up and taking with her a pair of Rosa- 
lind’s shoes to cleqn. 

As the door closed, Timothy Fane 
pulled her letter open with a jerk of 
his forefinger and read: 

I’m just off to marry Basil, who’s 
back from the Front on a week’s leave. 
I know you'll think me a perfect beast 
not to have told you about it before; 
but I only knew myself three days ago, 
and, anyhow, you’ve got to forgive me. 

Tim, dear, you always understood 
me so well, and I know you'll under- 


stand this. I'll write to you as soon 
as I get a moment. 
Rosalind. 


The next hour, the strangest of all 
his life, he could never afterwards for- 
get and never clearly recall. He re- 
membered chiefly roaming up and down 
the little room, torn with feelings for 
which he could find no outlet in action. 
He was hurt, bitterly hurt, by the 
casualness of her note. He was angry 
with her, but much more angry with 
Basil Morton for what they had done. 
Above all he was devoured by wolfish 
jealousy. It tortured him, mind and 
body. 

He remembered her first as a tall, 
slim girl in a starry dress of blue and 
silver, swaying suddenly into his view 
at a dance and instantly dominating 
the room. He had stood in a corner 
and watched her, admiring the clean 
eurves of her hair, caught back by a 
single band, and the great blue tourma- 
line at her throat, a noble ornament 
that suited, he told himself, her fine 
barbaric beauty. A few weeks later 
he had found himself by chance sitting 
next to her at dinner. She had sud- 
denly turned from her other neighbor 
and spoken to him. 

“We're talking about the world, Mr. 
Fane; what would you alter first in it, 
if you had the chance?” she had said 
gaily, looking him straight in the eyes. 
And he had caught her mood and 


-answered her, with just the shade of 


seriousness that had underlain her own 
gaiety. 

“The hearts of men and the minds 
gf women, Miss Ogilvie.” 

“Oh, but this is a wizard,” she had 
cried; “Mr. Fane, I shall love you.” 

Thence they had passed on to the 
rattle, the quick give and take of 
whole-hearted conversation. She had 
led the talk, her ideas coming to him, 
he had thought at the time, like catches 
in the slips at cricket. And he prided 
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himself that he had fielded everyone 
of them and had hurled them back 
with something of his own in the 
throw, that had enabled him to snatch 
her promise, before the ladies broke 
away from the table, that some day 
she would come to tea with him. 
Thereafter he had met her some- 
times at dances, generally without 
much satisfaction. He would come in 
tired after his work, dispirited with 
weariness; and she in her magnificence 
would seem so far removed from his 
dull, mortal humor. Once or twice 
their moods had harmonized. There 
had been a dance on a close July night, 
at which she had insisted on walking 
about the streets instead of dancing; 
and, springing suddenly from him as 
they passed a smart, newly painted 
house, she had run up the front door 
steps and broken off three magnificent 
sprays of scarlet geranium from one 
of its window-boxes. These she had 
pinned into her white dress, and 
“Flowers from Fairyland,” she had 
said, as they came back into the lighted 
supper-room, turning to show him how 
fine a decoration they made; and pres- 
ently had raised her glass to the health 
of the gardener who grew them, and 
the conversion of the rich man whose 
geraniums they were. . 
Soon after that she had broken away 
from her people, being tired, she ex- 
plained to him, of living up to the 
theory that she had only to show her- 
self on their doorstep to make her 
selection among the eligible crowned 
heads of Europe. They had refused 
to let her become a_ professional 
singer, and she was determined to 
sing, having the makings, she was told, 
of a fine contralto voice. And so, when 
an aunt left her a legacy, she broke 
away from home and went off to live in 
the East End and started to work hard 
at her singing. He had come to see 
more of her then. They had explored 
London together of an evening in per- 


fect companionship and freedom. If 
the streets were dull, they told each 
other stories to make up for it; and 
they generally ended with supper in 
his rooms or in hers. He had realized 
all the time that a crisis in their rela- 
tions must come sooner or later. But 
she had taken everything for granted, 
never looking beyond the day, either 
forward to anticipate or backward to 
regret. Physical beauty always had a 
great effect on her. She would stop 
suddenly in the street to ‘watch a man 
or a woman who attracted her; and 
when first she had met Basil Morton in 
his rooms, she had admired him ex- 
cessively. “Oh, who’s that man with 
the golden head?’ she had asked 
Timothy after Basil had left the room. 
“You know, some day I shall run away 
with a glorious head .like that, and 
leave you all alone to tell stories to 
yourself. Would you like that, Tim?’ 
she had said, peeping round the door 
at him as she went out. 

The crisis had come, one splendid 
spring morning. She was living in a 
cottage in Surrey then, and he had 
come down by an early train and 
walked out halfway from the station 
to meet her. He had got to their 
meeting-place first, and had sat down 
on a sandy bank at the edge of a pine 
wood to wait for her. Then suddenly 
she had come into sight, round a turn 
in the road, a swaying figure in a light 
gray dress with a crimson scarf about 
her hair and throat, a gray figure that 
waved to him as she caught sight of 
him and then broke into a run that 
brought her panting up to where he 
stood waiting. “Oh, Tim, I’m so glad 
to see you,” she had said. And she 
had led him off, through pine woods, 
across streams and over rolling sandy 
ridges, to a little grassy hollow in the 
heather. And there they had sat down 
side by side, and talked about life and 
about herself. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to have you here, 
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and I’m so glad to have got away from 
home,” she had said, laughing and 
stretching out her arms to the heather 
and the sunlight. “You can’t imagine 
what it’s like to me to be free. Don’t 
you think it’s an awful shame, Tim, 
the way they bring up girls in our 
class? There’s nothing for them to do 
at home, and they aren’t allowed to 
do anything outside. Sometimes when 
I felt desperate I used to set to work 
and scrub the passages for very bore- 
dom. And then all the servants said 
they hated to see me do it, and mother 
told me I had the soul of a house-maid. 
How I used to envy the girls I saw in 
the streets, going about happily to- 
gether or spending the evening with 
their young men! Everything at 
home was so half-hearted; one wasn’t 
allowed to throw oneself into anything. 
If one got keen about something, it 
always had to be postponed to calls 
and lunches and tea-parties, till it died 
a natural death. One could hardly 
speak to a man except at dances; and 
then one was just like an animal 
brought to market, with the men 
dropping in -casually, as they felt in- 
clined, to inspect one, and the chap- 
erons round the wall waiting to take 
one home again. I wished often that 
it was a market. I’d far sooner have 
been taken out frankly with a lot of 
other girls into a regular market, 
where no one pretended that it was 
anything else, and no one attempted 
to disguise what was happening with 
flowers and champagne and expensive 
dresses. But now I’m free of all that— 
free, free, free!’ And with that cry 
she had suddenly put her arm round 
his neck and had drawn his head 
towards her and kissed him; and then 
had leaped to her feet and sprung off 
across the heather like a deer, looking 
round just once to provoke him into 
pursuit of her. 
He had followed her, and had come 
upon her round the corner of a birch 
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copse, lying in long grass, breathless 

and laughing. 

“Rosalind,” he had cried out, serious 

and laughing at once, “you must marry 
me; really, dear, you must.” 
' “Oh, Timothy, Timothy,” she had 
said, “you mustn’t talk about being 
married in a fairy wood like this. And 
I will be allowed to put my arm round 
your neck—yes, and to kiss you too, 
Tim—witkout your being obliged to 
propose to me. No, I don’t think I'll 
ever marry you, and I don’t think Pll 
ever marry anyone else. But we'll talk 
it all out some night in London, when 
we've nothing better to talk about. But 
now—but now we're going to explore 
this magic wood.” And with a feigned 
air of mystery she had led the way like 
a scout on the trail into the heart of 
the birches. 

Later on that summer he had tried 
one evening in his rooms to start the 
promised argument. But first she had 
forgotten all about it, and then she had 
remembered, but laughed at him and 
told him she wanted to sing and to be 
free, and that, if she married him, 
she would certainly not be free and 

therefore would not be able to sing. 
She cared for nobody, she said, but she 
wanted to be free to care for anybody 
she met and liked the looks of. And in 
any case she didn’t know in the least 
yet what she was made of, and wasn’t 
ready to think of marrying. And with 
that she had caught up an armful of 
poppies from his table and wrapped 
their stalks in a black scarf she was 
wearing, and so run away, with a 
gesture that had haunted him through 
the wakeful hours of that September 
night. 

It must have been the war that had 
brought her so suddenly to destruction. 
He knew from his own observations in 
London during the fortnight after it 
broke out what a strangely moving 
effect it had had upon women—the sort 
of women one saw every day in the 
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streets. But Rosalind? He began to 
search his memory of her, to review 
her speech and her actions, if happily 
he could discover what spring it was 
in her nature that had now so swiftly, 
so irretrievably betrayed her. 

What an incarnation of life she was, 
with her vivid eager beauty and her 
deep, resonant voice! A creature of 
changing moods, that each in turn ab- 
sorbed her and washed out, like an in- 
coming tide, all traces of its prede- 
cessors; of sudden imaginings that 
must come instantly to action or be 
forgotten; of unforeseen and delight- 
ful doings that by their very unex- 
pectedness won the hearts of men and 
women; of a love of children and of 
stories, and of a direct and imaginative 
speech that blew sparks from the 
dullest object. Sometimes she would 
be devoured by evil moods—possessed 
by bogies, he used to tell her—when 
she would hate the present and be 
afraid of the future. At such moments 
she would strike at whatever came 
first to her hand, wounding by quick 
and bitter speech more often her 
friends than her enemies. But these 
were brief-lived moods that passed, 
sometimes by way of penitence, but 
more often back through complete un- 
consciousness and oblivion to a full- 
hearted affection for those who loved 
her. 

The unexpectedness of her ways, it 
was, that had first appealed to him, 
and satisfied the instinct for fantasy 
and adventure that his work had sig- 
nally failed to employ. All his desire 
to play with life and try experiments 
with it and tell stories about it had 
gone out to meet the imagination in 
her, the swift variety of her thoughts 
and moods. There were a dozen 
natures brimming in her, he used to 
think, and each one ready to pour over 
into quick, glancing life. Surely she 
was a being made to move the hearts 
of men! 


He had grown so accustomed to 
think of her as his, or at least as no- 
body else’s. And yet he had known 
that other men would fall in love with 
her, that she would be frank and free 
with them as she had been frank and 
free with him; that she would enjoy 
their admiration of her provided they 
were cheerful, and would mock at 
them if they began to mope and make 
themselves miserable on her account. 

That he had expected and that he 
could have endured. But this that had 
happened struck not only at his per- 
sonal pride but at his idea of her. He 
had been at school and at college with 
Basil Morton; and he had consistently 
beaten him. He had been cleverer 
than he was; he had been better at 
games than he; and among men he had 
always been the better liked. And now 
Rosalind of all women had fallen a 
victim to this commonplace—this sec- 
ond-rate, unimaginative, good-looking 
man. No doubt Basil felt her beauty, 
but how would he be able to under- 
stand her moods and her mind, her 
humor and fantasticalness? His nar- 
row, meagre spirit would be soured by 
her evil moods, instead of quickening 
to coax away her terrors, her bogies, 
even her. cruelties. He would be like 
a blind man walking beside her 
through life—self-satisfied, probably, 
and happy enough, but debarred for- 
ever by his own limitations from realiz- 
ing all that he was spoiling, from 
knowing all that he missed. 

And he himself. What could he 
have done differently that might have 
won her? If he had been bolder with 
her, more decided, more tyrannical 
even, would he have captured her? But 
then it wasn’t his way to be tyrannical. 
Besides, it was hateful that anyone 
should have captured her at all. She 
was made to be a comrade of men, to 
meet them freely and on equal terms, 
not to be lured, ensnared, captured. 

He pictured their next meeting— 
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Basil stupid, hearty and uncompre- 
hending; he himself shy and uncertain 
of everything. How would she carry 
it off? Would she, too, be reserved and 
diffident, or would she leap at him with 
all the frankness of their old com- 
panionship, and show him that her 
spirit was still free and untrapped? 
Perhaps she would get tired of Basil 
altogether—bored with his good looks 
and his dulness! Mightn’t she come 
stealing to his door one evening and 
ask to be allowed in to supper? The 
thought of that possibility roused his 
blood again. He could hear her knock- 
ing upon the door, could see her merry 
face peeping round it, her fine delicate 
body slipping into the room. She would 
come and sit on the arm of his chair 
and ask him to forgive her and treat 
her just as of old. And before he had 
time to recover from his surprise and 
make up his mind what to do, she 
would be drawing the curtains and 
laying the supper and probably danc- 
ing a story on the hearthrug to please 
him. He knew well that he’d be ab- 
surdly joyful when she came, that he'd 
forgive her and enter into the spirit 
of it all. He felt almost certain, too, 
that she’d come just as he had im- 
agined. And then, with a sudden chill, 
he remembered that if she came, he 
wouldn’t be there, but would be sitting 
on his bed in some hideous, colorless 
barrack room, with ‘the bugles and the 
crunching of the sentry’s feet upon the 
gravel, and the noise of his fellows 
gambling at the table. 

He sat there till long after dark, till 
he could see little but the outline of the 
tree-tops in front of him, and the gray 
sky overhead. He was utterly weary 
now. He walked round the room, 
fingering almost mechanically some of 
Rosalind’s belongings, and, picking up 
the pair of earrings he had given her, 
he slipped them into his pocket, vowing 
she should have them back when she 
came to fetch them. Then he opened 


the door, went heavily downstairs and 
let himself out into the street. 

Of the rest of that night, and of the 
day which followed it, and of the night 
which followed that again, he had af- 
terwards only the vaguest recoiiection. 
In a dim welter of memory there stood 
out an impression of the brilliantly 
lighted doorways of picture palaces, of 
trams sailing along a darkened Em- 
bankment, of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with a light still burning above 
Big Ben. It seemed to him that he 
had wandered about a common— 
Wimbledon Common, he supposed— 
through hours of darkness breaking 
into wan daylight, fancying that he 
was on a route march and must not 
fall out without permission from a ser- 
geant whom he could never quite catch 
up. Some time in the course of the 
night he must have traveled in a 
motor ’bus, for he remembered watch- 
ing the shadows of the raindrops on 
the window chase across the backs of 
his fellow-passengers as the omnibus 
scudded past the darkened lamps. 
Somehow, too, he must have got back 
to his rooms; for he remembered 
sleeping on his bed there, restlessly and 
brokenly, putting on his uniform again, 
and walking through London streets 
once more in the early hours of a 
drizzling morning, feverish and utterly 
worn out. 

At the barrack gate he fumbied 
silently for his pass, had a brief inter- 
view with the sergeant on gate-duty, 
and was told to empty his pockets. As 
he did this, Rosalind’s blue and silver 
earrings fell out upon the table, and 
the sergeant grunted. Then he was 
hurried into the bare and gloomy 
guard detention room, where he lay on 
a mattress among six other un- 
fortunates till the doctor had passed 
him as fit for punishment. 

Commanding Officer’s orders that day 
were left over till after four o’clock; 
and it was getting dark before he was 
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marched out under escort of two men 
of the guard and formed up outside 
the orderly room in a line with several 
witnesses and another man from his 
company. They stood there at ease 
under the window for nearly half an 
hour, listening to the rainwater drip- 
ping from a gutter on the opposite side 
of the road. Then the door opened, a 
file of men came tumbling out, a voice 
inside called “Next,” and the sergeant 
shouted “Number 3 Company, ’ten- 
tion. Left wheel, quick march. Right 
wheel. Halt-t-t. Right turn.” 

The door shut behind the party; and 
he found himself standing before a 
small table, at which a man whom he 
identified uncertainly as the command- 
ing officer was sitting on the adjutant’s 
right. The sergeant-in-waiting of his 
company, who led the file, read out 
the business. 

“No. 3 Company, sir. One man dis- 
missed detention. One man Guard 
Report.” 

The battalion sergeant-major rapped 
out the name of the man released from 
detention: “O’Brien.” 

A pause; then, as O’Brien made no 
motion, “O’Brien, pace forward. Look 
t’? yer front.” 

O’Brien took a short pace forward 
and clicked his heels together. 

“This man, sir,” said the sergeant- 
major, “had fourteen days’ detention ; 
drunk and resisting escort.” 

The commanding officer looked 
vaguely up from his papers, said “All 
right,” and again looked down. 

“Fall in,’ snapped the sergeant-ma- 
jor, and referred the colonel to the 
Guard Report. 

“Fane,” called the colonel, looking 
up at the line in front of him as he 
spoke. 

Timothy Fane took the same short 
pace to his front, a little wearily as 
compared with the man who saw the 
prospect of many drinks in front of 
him after fourteen days in the cells, 


He looked fixedly over the colonel’s 
head at an official diagram on the 
wall, illustrating the differences be- 
tween English and German airships. 
The colonel looked down again to the 
Guard Report and read out the charge: 

“Absent from 10 Pp. mM. November 25 
to 6.20 a.m. November 28: fifty-six 
hours and twenty minutes. Sergeant 
Evans.” 

The sergeant sprang to his front. 

“Sir, I was sergeant-in-waiting, No. 
8 Company, on the night in question. 
I called the roll at tattoo. The ac- 
cused did not answer his name.” 

He stepped back. 

“Sergeant Temple,” 
commanding officer. 

“Sir, I was sergeant of the barrack 
guard on November 28. The accused 
returned to barracks at 6:20 a.m. I 
confined him in the usual manner.” 

“Was he clean and sober?” asked 
the colonel. 

_“Sir, he was not drunk; he had been 
drinking. He was fairly clean.” 

“Anything to say?” said the colonel 
to the accused. 

Timothy Fane knew himself in a 
world where Rosalinds didn’t count. 
“Nothing, sir,” he said. 

The colonel paused for a moment’s 
consideration. Then, “You men are 
much too casual,” he said. “I give 
you special privileges and you abuse 
them ; and not only that, but you make 
it very difficult for me to grant similar 
privileges to other men. Is this man 
a recruit, Sergeant-major?” 

“A young soldier, sir. He came on 
from the depdt about a month ago. 
He’s a great disappointment to me, 
this, man, sir,” said the sergeant-major, 
speaking deliberately and looking at 
Timothy Fane. “I was just going to 
recommend you to give him a stripe. 
He’s a well-educated man, sir, and 
might have done very well. But a 
man who behaves like this is no use 
to me, sir—no use at all.” 


read out the 











The colonel fingered his pen and bent 
over the Guard Report. 

“Well, if you will stay away with- 
out leave, you must pay the usual pen- 
alty. Seventy-two hours’ detention.” 

“And lose three days’ pay,” prompted 
the adjutant. 

“And lose three days’ pay by Royal 
Warrant,” resumed the colonel. 

“Fall in,” shouted the sergeant-ma- 
jor. “Right turn. Quick march.” 

Witnesses and accused, the escort, 
the man released from detention and 
the company sergeant-in-waiting passed 
out of the room _ together, lifting 
their knees in a pace that was a 
cross between a double and a quick 
march. 

“Nothing else for the commanding of- 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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ficer, sir,” said the sergeant-major, and 
saluted. 

Outside, as Timothy was marched 
back under escort, it was quite dark. 
The stars were shining mirrored in the 
puddles which the rain had left about 
the barrack yard, and he had just 
time to feel a touch of comfort in their 
reflection, a link with a wider world 
which somehow understood things bet- 
ter, when the sergeant told him sharply 
to hold his head up, and they were 
back in the guard room again. He had 
a glimpse of a private soldier exam- 
ining Rosalind’s blue and silver ear- 
rings as they lay on the window:-sill. 
Then the door slammed behind him, 
and he was left to wait for the hour 
of transfer to the cells. 

8S. G. Tallents. 





BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 
(By a Correspondent.) 


It is scarcely too much to say that 
the most formidable enemies against 
whom the Allies have at the present 
moment to contend are not the Germans 
in front of them but the Pacifists in 
their own midst. To say this is not 
to underestimate the magnitude of the 
yet-unremoved German peril. But if 
the Central Empires failed to achieve 
full success in their great aggressive 
campaign of 1914, so carefully pre- 
pared during many treacherous years, 
they are not likely to restore their 
fumbled fortunes, except through some 
miracle of folly on the part of their 
opponents. 

But it is precisely that miracle of 
folly which our Pacifists are prepared 
to perpetrate. Their debilitating influ- 
ence is constantly exerted to weaken 
the Allied will to victory; their spe- 
cious arguments are persistently de- 
voted to devising for the Germans some 
means’ of escape from their well-de- 
served doom; their enervating senti- 


mentalism is directed towards stopping 
the war at its present inconclusive 
stage, regardless of the wrongs which 
would then be left unredressed, the 
erimes which would be allowed to re- 
main unpunished, and the heritage of 
future conflicts which would be laid 
up for coming generations. 

As there is grave fear lest by their 
influence over the thoughtless, the 
timid, and the weakly-humane they 
may paralyze the action of the Allies 
just sufficiently to prevent the attain- 
ment of that victoire intégrale which 
is essential if all the sufferings and 
losses of this war are not to be in vain, 

“it is desirable that a brief estimate 
should be made of the results of their 
past activities in order that the coun- 
try may be on its guard against their 
present propaganda, however specious 
it may appear to be. It is not, of 
course, suggested that they all either 
have been, or are, unanimous in their 
views or harmonious in their deeds. 











Blind Leaders 


On (the contrary, they quarrel, and 
have always quarreled, so _ bitterly 
among themselves that in the follow- 
ing selection no one of them must be 
assumed to be responsible for any 
other than himself, nor even for him- 
self for long. 

Their past is a record of a persist- 
ent series of errors, promulgated each 
in turn with a confident and even ar- 
rogant air of super-wisdom. Their 
super-wisdom has been proved by 
events to be super-folly, but at how 
great a cost (to others than them- 
selves) of treasure and of life! Per- 
haps the faith which more nearly than 
any other they held in common before 


the war was that of the innocence of : 


the Germans (including the Kaiser) 
and the consequent non-existence of the 
German peril. 


There is no German peril, though it 
is clear that there is always to be a 
German scare. (Nation, 27th July, 
1912.) 

We are in no danger from Germany. 
We never have been. We never shall 
be. (Nation, 9th December, 1912.) 

We know that Germany ardently de- 
sires and pursues the policy of peace 
with Britain. This is the common- 
place of the European § situation. 
Nation, 3d November, 1913.) 


In 1913, too, Mr. J. A. Hobson wrote 
a pamphlet on “The German Panic,” 
full of venom against those who did not 
share his views of Germany’s Pacific 
attitude. He wrote: 


The organized portion of the work- 
ing classes sees in the German scare 
nothing but a familiar move in the 
high game of politics by which the em- 
ploying and possessing classes endeavor 
to divert the force of popular demands 
for drastic social reforms by thrusting 
to the front of the political stage one 
of the sensational issues of foreign 
policy kept for that purpose. 


If there was any truth in this ma- 
ficious utterance, so nicely calculated 
Livine Acr, Vou. X, No. 476, 
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to embitter the “class war” which was 
raging in the country at the time, it 
was the truth that “the organized por- 
tion of the working classes” had indeed 
been misled by Mr. Hobson himself 
and the other members of his school 
into believing the false and dangerous 
views here expressed regarding the 
Germans on the one hand and “the 
employing and possessing classes” of 
their own country on the other hand. 
The “organized portion of the working 
classes” has had a rude awakening 
from the soothing illusions of the Ger- 
manophil-Little Englanders! So late 
however, as January 31, 1914, Mr. C. 
P. Trevelyan persisted in maintaining 
the doctrine of Teutonic friendliness. 
He said: 


The rivalry between Germany and 
England would very rapidly pass away 
when the English people realized that 
the masses in Germany had no more 
desire to fly at our throats than we in 
England have to fly alt theirs. 


The Daily News at once took up 
the strain. On February 5, 1914, it 
declared : 


The German bogey has vanished, and 
even the anti-German Press is silenced. 
Its occupation is gone. Germany and 
Great Britain are nearer to a friendly 
understanding than they have ever 
been for ten years. We know that 
neither the Kaiser nor his people aim 
at aggression. It is for us on our side 
to give assurance that we are equally 
free from offensive designs. 


This at the very time when the 
Kaiser and his people were completing 
the last stages of Itheir preparation for 
the long-planned bid for world 
dominion! 

It would be difficult indeed to find 
a more flagrant example of fatuous 
and fatal delusion ‘than that exhibited 
by these blind leaders of the blind dur- 
ing the critical years that preceded 
the outbreak of the German war, In 
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vain did Lord Roberts and other far- 
sighted statesmen warn their vountry- 
men of the German menace and try 
to rouse them to look to their defenses. 
These Germanophile politicians and 
journalists repeated their anesthetic 
assurances and accompanied them by 
virulent attacks upon the good faith 
and even the sanity of their patriotic 
opponents. The Nation, for instance, 
in December, 1912, spoke of “Lord Rob- 
erts’s devilish speeches,” and declared 
that 

Lord Roberts’s scheme is more than 
anything else a plot for the destruc- 
tion of Liberalism and for the aboli- 
tion of civil freedom,” and added ithat 
“as such it will be resisted and 
destroyed.” 

Naturally, of course, those who were 
possessed of that hopeless obsession op- 
posed every serious effort to increase 
the size and efficiency of our Army. 
They even reduced to futility Lord 
Haldane’s originally excellent scheme 
for a territorial defense force. Not even 
the Navy itself escaped their antago- 
nism. The periodic increases necessi- 
tated by the constantly enlarging Ger- 
man program were resisted by them 
with all the devices of vituperation 
and obstruction. True it is that when 
the Kaiser announced (March 22, 1905) 
that “Every German warship that is 
launched contributes a fresh pledge for 
peace on earth,” his words were hailed 
by them as a veritable gospel of good- 
will and as the happiest augury of the 
future of humanity: but when Great 
Britain replied by launching a corre- 

The London Post. 


sponding warship of her own the Daily 
News (June 24, 1905) protested that 
“the real menace [to peace] is to be 
found in the extension of our fleet to 
its present ‘dimensions of almost in- 
sulting magnitude!” 

Similarly, in the region of foreign af- 
fairs, although the Triple Alliance was - 
regarded as a guarantee of European 
tranquillity, every effort of Britain to 
escape from her diplomatic isolation 
and to draw closer to France and Rus- 
sia was denounced as bellicose, provoc- 
ative and “jingo.” Is it too much to 
say that if Britain had during the 
years before the war pursued the 
policy so vehemently advocated by the 
Nation, the Daily News and the ‘parti- 
sans that they represent, she would 
have found herself naked and defense- 
less in the presence of her mortal foe 
in August, 1914? Is it, further, too 
much to say that the very considerable 
success which this Pacifist coterie 
achieved in diminishing our Army, ob- 
structing national service and starving 
our Navy is largely responsible for our 
unreadiness to meet our foe in 1914, 
and for the consequent prolongation of 
the war and the protracted increase of 
its agony and loss? Yet these are the 
very same false prophets and blind 
guides who, unrepentant and _ un- 
ashamed, come to the front again, con- 
duct a new Germanophile propaganda, 
and urge an indecisive peace, which 
shall leave Germany free from a sense 
of humiliation and defeat. If the coun- 
try trusts them a second time it will 
deserve whatever fate may befall it. 





THE NEW BELGIAN ARMY. 


By Emme CAMMAERTS. 


[The following article by the Belgian 
poet and man of letters, M. Cammaerts, 
describes the equipment and achieve- 
ments of the reorganized Belgian army 
as he found it during a recent yisit to 
the Yser front.] 


There is a peculiar difficulty between 
allies in keeping each other well in- 
formed without becoming obtrusive. 
The British public has heard so much 
about Belgium and Belgian affairs that 
now that the country has ceased to be 





in the foreground the best thing for us 
would seem to be to work as hard as 
we can in order to fulfil our part in 
the common struggle and to boast as 
little as possible of our achievements. 
Belgians ought never to forget that 
three years have passed since their 
British friends realized that they were 
fighting not merely for the deliverance 
of a small innocent country, but for 
the defense of their own soil, their 
own national traditions. 

The immense majority of the Belgian 
people are isolated from the Allies be- 
hind the German front, and their little 
army, which played such an important 
part during the first months of the 
struggle, has now become a small unit 
merged in the millions who hold the 
western front. Why should we, then, 
when our mind is full of the great 
issues of the war, waste the reader’s 
‘time in dwelling on the efforts made 
by the small Belgian army? Discre- 
tion ought surely ‘to be our watchword, 
just as it has been the policy of Bel- 
gian Headquarters. This attitude is no 
doubt dignified, but under the present 
conditions it may be dangerous. If 
you do not speak of what you are doing, 
some people will be induced to speak 
of what you are not doing; if you do 
not give, from time to time, some 
solid proofs of your activity, there 
will be, in certain quarters, a tendency 
to discover imaginary slackness. Those 
who have never heard such rumors 
will perhaps be pleased to find here a 
few facts which will strengthen their 
belief; the others will, I am sure, be 
interested to hear that in this case at 
least, no news does not necessarily 
mean bad news. 

I had some weeks ago the opportu- 
nity of visiting the Belgian front and 
of appreciating the changes which have 
taken place there since 1914. If I had 
not known my compatriots so well it 
would have been difficult to recognize 
in these khaki-clad, helmeted, and 
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mostly clean-shaven men whom I met 
on the roads the wild-looking, bearded 
brigands who greeted me with such a 
broad grin when I tramped through 
their trenches three years ago. I 
missed at first the heroic disorder of 
those times, the picturesque get-up of 
the men, their heads wrapped in 
shawls, their feet in wooden shoes, the 
improvised billets among the ruins, the 
medley of regiments and uniforms. But 
I assure you that the soldiers do not 
miss them, and duly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of their new equipment and 
organization. 

They told me that they had now 
twelve machine guns where formerly 
they had one, eight field and heavy 
guns instead of two, an unlimited sup- 
ply of ammunition and hand grenades, 
and many new weapons—such as 
trench mortars and anti-aircraft guns 
—which were hardly known in 1914. 
The number of “auto-mitrailleuses,” 
motor-lorries, ambulance cars and ob- 
servation balloons has increased in the 
same proportion, and the air service 
has been developed to such an extent 
that during the last three months the 
Belgian airmen have been able to un- 
dertake over 2,000 flights over the en- 
emy’s lines. It is enough to remember 
that after the Battle of the Yser most 
of the Belgian guns had been rendered 
useless, and that the supply of ammu- 


‘nition was completely exhausted, to 


realize the work which has been accom- 
plished. Such a recovery would have 
been impossible without the generous 
help of the Allies, but I should add 
that since 1915 tthe Belgian army, 
thanks to the activity of its soldier- 
workers, has become self-supporting 
and is supplying itself with guns, 
transports, equipments, and ammuni- 
tion. The only weapon for which it is 
still dependent on the Allies today is 
the heavy gun. 

At every step we took in the lines 
this transformation was made evident 
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by the number of guns revealed be- 
hind their skilful camouflage, by the 
number of Belgian shells whizzing over 
our heads, and especially by the fre- 
quent use of concrete in the gun em- 
placements and dug-outs. Hundreds of 
miles of railways and light railways 
have been built to bring from France 
the necessary material, large dykes of 
sand-bags have been erected along the 
streams, and everywhere foot-bridges 
are running through the floods connect- 
ing the main line to the far-flung ad- 
vance posts and listening posts, where 
the Belgian troopers used to go for- 
merly wading waist-deep in _ the 
marshes. No, the veterans do not re- 
gret the past, and the new recruits 
will scarcely believe their elders when 
they tell them of the sad plight of the 
army after the long-drawn struggle 
on the Yser, when they were supposed 
to hold the line for three days, and 
actually held it, by sheer force of 
nerves and after an exhausting retreat, 
for a fortnight. After this terrible 
struggle the army was_ reduced 
to nearly half its former strength. 
Its _effectives have been _ trebled 
since, mostly by recruits from  oc- 
cupied Belgium, whe _ risked their 
lives crossing the frontier in order 
to enlist. 

This new army proved its mettle re- 
cently, when, on October 27, its right 
wing joined the Anglo-French offensive 
against the Houthulst Wood and ad- 
vanced its lines as far as the Blankaert 
Pond—a progress of 2,500 yards on a 
front of 3,000 yards through marshy 
and flooded ground. Since 1914 it 


never yielded an inch of ground to the 

enemy, but constantly improved its po- 

sition in the flooded area, and in the 

sector of Dixmude, where the two lines 
The Manchester Guardian, 
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are scarcely fifteen yards apart. It has 
been and is still a grim fight in one of 
the most difficult sectors of the western 
front, and a visit to the new cemeteries 
at Adinkerke and several other villages 
in the rear will show the sceptic that 
it has not been fought without heavy 
sacrifices. Many of ‘the crosses bear a 
name which has been too soon forgot- 
ten—Steenestraete, where the Belgian 
counter-attacks held up the German 
rush at the outbreak of the second Bat- 
tle of Ypres until new French troops 
could join the Canadians in their 
heroic stand. 

But even if these actions had not 
taken place, the mere fact that this 
small army has extended its front from 
15 miles, after the Battle of the Yser, 
to twenty miles in 1916, against the 
pressure of six and later of ten picked 
German divisions, should be a sufficient 
proof of the patriotism of ‘the Belgian 
soldiers. The strengthening of a front 
running through low and marshy 
ground, where every movement by day 
must be made in full view of the en- 
emy, where no material can be found 
on the spot, where parapets and foot- 
bridges must be constantly repaired, 
implies an enormous amount of work, 
and is far more trying to the soldier’s 
moral than the excitement and danger 
of active operations. 

From the point of view of the arm- 
chair critic, the Yser front may lock 
quite comfortable, but anybody who 
has had the opportunity of visiting it 
will understand why the soldiers who 
hold it are so anxious to advance—“Be- 
, cause anything is better than this,” 
“Because there is nowhere else to go,” 
“Because,” as another of them puts it, 
“the bayonet is so much better than 
the spade.” 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH: THE PREMIER’S DEFEAT. 


It is now nearly three years since 
Mr. Lloyd George declared war on the 
Goliath of the drink trade. We were 
fighting, he said, three enemies, and 
the greatest of these was drink. There- 
fore, he challenged Goliath, got his sling 
ready, but was not sure which missile 
to use. He was pressed to destroy the 
monster with one knockout blow in the 
form of Prohibition, but he shrank 
from using the weapon. He favored 
buying up the enemy and then putting 
him under State control and supervi- 
sion until such time as he became a 
reformed character, when he would be 
thrown into the people’s forum for 
them to decide his fate. This radical 
strategy was balked by the neutrals, 
and a compromising measure was 
adopted in the form of control and re- 
striction. As usual, the Trade raised 
lamentations and invited sympathy for 
its impoverished widow shareholders 
against the marauding State. Nothing 
was more certain than that in 1915 
the Drink Trade considered itself 
doomed. If David had not slain Go- 
liath he had tamed him. But only for 
a time. What the Trade lost in one 
direction it more than gained in an- 
other. While the State was occupied 
in controlling and restricting the Trade 
and diluting its products, it discovered 
that it had full scope in the sphere of 
profiteering. Never have there been 
such profits in ‘the Trade, never such 
a brewery boom as the war boom. Dere- 
lict companies which had been insol- 
vent for years soon began to flourish; 
concerns which had been waterlogged 
on their promotion and never paid a 
dividend found their coffers overflow- 
ing. Watered capital fructified with 
the profits from watered beer. The 
short-sighted Board of Control over- 
looked profiteering, and the policy of 
restriction has given the Trade a new 


lease of life. “To the war and the 
war alone,” says one of its organs, “the 
Trade owes its resuscitation.” Goliath, 
so far from being slain, or even tamed, 
now stands erect and_ insolently 
arrogant. 

The Trade is prepared for battle and 
the Government has provided it with 
the ammunition. How vast are the ac- 
eumulations of surplus profits which 
it has obtained during the last two 
years was shown in a recent series of 
articles in The Daily Chronicle. Never 
has there been such a campaigning 
fund as the Trade has at its disposal. 
It has its Brewers’ Industry Press 
Agencies at work supplying ready-made 
editorial articles and tenacious news 
paragraphs to a thousand provincial 
newspapers. Boloism in the Drink 
Trade has arrived, and it will be pre- 
pared to link up with Bolshevism, or 
any other when the election 
comes. 

It is understood that the Govern- 
ment Commissions inquiring into the 
value of the Drink Trade are about 
to report. The Trade will not accept_ 
purchase on pre-war conditions, and 
the Government will not purchase on 
the basis of war profits. The little 
demonstration in State ownership 
which the Government has given has 
been a useful object lesson to the 
Trade. It has shown the advantages 
of local monopoly. The Trade, there- 
fore, benefiting as usual from too little 
State interference, is eliminating com- 
petition in the making and selling of 
beer. More public houses will be closed 
and the precfits of the others pooled in 
every community. So while America 
and Canada have used the war to 
bring about almost Total Prohibition, 
regardless of the fate of brewery share- 
holders, many of them English, and 
while France has suppressed the sale 


“ism” 
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of spirits, our temporizing restrictive 

policy has enabled the Trade to in- 

crease in power and in prosperity, leay- 

ing it more firmly entrenched than be- 

fore. “To the war and the war alone 
The London Chronicle. 
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does the Trade owe its resuscitation.” 
In the first long round of the battle 
begun by the challenge thrown out by 
Mr. Lloyd George at Bangor, Goliath 
has won handsomely. 





THE REAL SINN FEINERS. 


So long as the Covenant stands, our 
duty is to reject Home Rule, even if 
it proved the only salvation of the Em- 
pire. This is shown by God’s word, 
above explained.—Eztract from a ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. T. L. F. 
Slack, before the Orangemen, in Lower 
Langfield Church, on Sunday, July 9th, 
1917. 


A serious misfortune has befallen 
the Irish Convention. Mr. Lysaght’s 
resignation of his membership has been 
followed by that of Mr. George Rus- 
sell. The two men hardly need char- 
acterization. Mr. Russell is one of 
the most distinguished of living Irish- 
men. Mr. Lysaght is a poet, a land- 
owner, and a co-operative farmer. Both 
offer to Ireland the hope of a truly re- 
generative statesmanship. Why, then, 
have they resigned? It cannot be 
doubted that their action represents 
their common belief in the settlement 
known as Dominion Home Rule and 
their despair of its attainment. Mr. 
Lysaght has proclaimed this policy in 
his unexpurgated letter to Common 
Sense, and Mr. Russell, as the great 
literary exponent of the work of po- 
litical and industrial reform for which 
Mr. Lysaght stands, has for some time 
associated himself with the demand for 
a self-taxing Ireland. Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Lysaght, and other powerful Irish- 
men who remain in the Convention, 
have at this moment a special impor- 
tance in the eyes of their countrymen. 
Sinn Fein is not represented on the 
Convention. But the Russell-Lysaght 
group, and their sympathizers, formed 


a connecting link between the more 
moderate Sinn Feiners on the one hand 
and the Parliamentary Nationalists 
and even the Southern Unionists on 
the other. The Convention was not in 
its origin, and cannot now become, the 
instrument of a true and free act of 
Irish “self-determination.” It was an 
act of British politics, a war substitute 
for the full completion of the pact of 
loyalty due from Liberal England to 
Nationalist Ireland. Still it contained 
elements that could fairly be called 
representative, and the Russell-Lysaght 
group was one of them. With its dis- 
appearance the Convention loses sen- 
sibly in authority. The selected depu- 
tation to the Prime Minister—not in 
itself a satisfactory device—is shorn of 
some of its original weight; and re- 
sponsibility for an Irish settlement 
shifts visibly from the Convention to 
the Government. 

But there is another body whose re- 
sponsibility comes. sharply into view 
as that of the Convention recedes. Let 
it never be forgotten that all these 
later developments in Irish politics be- 
gin and -end with Orange Ulster. 
Orange Ulster kept the Home Rule Bill 
from becoming a working Act. Orange 


‘Ulster’s rebellion begat the _ rebel- 
lion of Sinn Fein. Orange Ulster 
was a not insignificant cause of 


the war itself. And all these events 
together brought the Convention to 
pass. In a brilliant pamphlet Mrs. J. 
R. Green* tells the story of the bound- 
less egotism of this rich and powerful 


=— Alone in  Ulster.”” Maunsell 
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politico-religious sect. The motto of 
Sinn Fein, said Mr. George last De- 
cember, was “ourselves first, ourselves 
last, ourselves all the time, and our- 
selves alone.” Mr. George should have 
emblazoned that device on the banners 
of Orangeism, for it is the confessed 
basis of its politics. The Orangeman 
belongs to a chosen people with a God 
all to himself. But his political at- 
tachments are of a purely transitory 
and self-regarding character. He is an 
Orangeman first, an Imperialist second 
or not at all. The duty of a Cove- 
nanter, said the Orange clergyman 
from whose discourse we extract the 
text of this article, was to reject Home 
Rule, “even if it proved the only sal- 
vation of the Empire.” Conversely, the 
acceptance of Home Rule automati- 
cally dissolved the Imperial tie for the 
true Orange believer, and left him, in 
his own opinion, free to contract an- 
other. This was the view of Mr. An- 
drews (P.C.) and Captain Craig, M.P., 
leaders of the Unionist Council. Both 
warned England that under Home Rule 
the Kaiser would be preferred to John 
Redmond and Patrick Ford. A letter 
in the Jrish Churchman declared 
that a German Army had been offered 
in the event of the passage of Home 
Rule. When that outrage occurred, 
Mr. Chambers, M.P., would no longer 
sing “God Save the King,” and Major 
Crawford would “prefer to change his 
allegiance right over to the Empire of 
Germany.” Sir Edward Carson (di- 
rector of war propaganda and ex-mem- 
ber of the War Cabinet) and Sir F. BE. 
Smith (Attorney-General) were active 
organizers of the propaganda of deeds 
that followed this vigorous propaganda 
of words. Their provisional Govern- 
ment seized the King’s high roads along 
which passed the famous convoy of 
German arms. Baron von Kiihlmann 
quietly looked on at the organization 
of Sir Edward Carson’s rebellion, and 
duly forwarded his report of it to the 


Monarch whom Orange Ulster pre- 
ferred to King George. 

Neither we, nor we imagine Mrs. 
Green, recite these familiar passages 
of Ulster treason for a merely recrim- 
inatory purpose. We have a very dif- 
ferent object in view. For Ulster, 
which in 1914 was out for rebellion 
and separation, if necessary, from a 
Home Rule Empire, has also had a 
policy in regard to the Convention, 
whose business was to bring about a 
Home Rule settlement. That policy 
took the shape, as Mrs. Green points 
out, of extracting from the Government 
a pledge which nullified the Govern- 
ment’s promise ‘to give effect to any 
“substantial agreement” at which the 
Convention might arrive. No such ac- 
tion, Mr. Bonar Law was induced to 
say, could affect the Prime Minister’s 
earlier promise that under no circum- 
stances was Ulster ‘to be _ brought, 
against her will, under the jurisdiction 
of an Irish Parliament. Therefore, 
Ulster is in a position to veto any con- 
clusion in favor of a united self-gov- 
erning Ireland at which the Convention 
may arrive, either on its own motion 
or by Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion. 
We are thus at the position of 1914. 
The Home Rule Act is on the Statute 
Book. Ulster will not operate it. The 
Convention is not a too healthy organ- 
ism. But it is still in being and a ma- 
jority may report in favor of the Mid- 
leton compromise, or of an enlarge- 
ment of it, or (better still) in favor of 
Dominion Home Rule. No matter. 
Ulster is free to negative all these re- 
sults. According to the statement of 
the Unionist and Home Rule Press 
alike, her non possumus is as unchange- 
able as that of Pio Nono.. Only the 
failure of the Convention gives her the 
solution she wants. 

Now it is needless to point out that 
this attitude of Ulster is in itself the 
promise and potency of such a failure. 
It is useless for Nationalism and 
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Southern Unionism to draw together 
as they have drawn together during 
the last few months and years, if 
across their converging paths lies the 
unchanging separatism of Northeast 
Ulster. No such excuse can be ad- 
vanced for that separatism as the 
Spectator suggests when it compares 
it with the plea of West Virginia to 
secede from Virginia when the latter 
desired to secede from the American 
Union. What Lincoln, whom _ the 
Spectator quotes in defense of Ulster, 
denounced was precisely the offense of 
which Ulster is guilty before Ireland 
and the Empire. “I speak,” said Lin- 
coln, “of that assumed primary right of 
a State to rule al] which is less than 
itself, and ruin all which is larger than 
itself.” That is precisely the claim of 
this half-province. She excludes her 
own minority from all effective share 
in her own local government. She 
stops the way to Home Rule for Ire- 
land. Her case, therefore, is as remote 
as possible from that of West Virginia, 
that is to say, of a province which 
“kept the peace” and stood by the 
nation while the larger unit went to 
war. If ever there was a rebellious 
center it is Northeast Ulster. The 
war found her in active revolt against 
the Crown. Even after its declaration 
she went into it with a doubtful and 
reluctant arm. Her hand lit the flame 
that went roaring through the larger 
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community. Now when the Convention 
has arisen out of the ashes of the 
double conflagration, Ulster is invited 
to kindle the torch afresh. Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, says the Morning Post, 
with his release from the War Cabinet, 
has given “a new and striking empha- 
sis to the old Ulster war-cry of ‘No 
surrender.’” If Sir Edward Carson 
has indeed committed this second sin 
against Ireland and the Empire, he has 
done it, we imagine, with a difference. 
The Ulster-Carson veto will be directed 
against the only scheme which Ireland 
is likely to accept—that is to say, 
against a plan of free taxation, the 
plan which almost unites Southern 
Unionism with Progressive Nation- 
alism and, in the view of the best Irish- 
men, gives the country its best chance 
of effective economic development. As 
it happens, this is the one plan under 
which Ulster can come to her own. For 
if Ireland gets Dominion Home Rule, 
Ulster gets what may be called Quebec 
Home Rule, that is to say, adequate 
control of those public and educational 
services on which her able, if ex- 
clusive, spirit has been nourished. She 
becomes, if she is wise, the leading 
province in Ireland and the most 
potent influence in Irish counsels. Will 
she excise her particularism and grasp 
her future? Or will she remain “Sinn 
Fein” — for herself alone — to the 


last? 





THE TRIUMPH OF SOCIALISM. 


On the 19th of March, 1917, the 
Prime Minister, sending “fraternal 
greetings” and “heartfelt congratula- 
tions” in the name of Great Britain 
to the Russian Democrats, who had 
just deposed and imprisoned their law- 
ful sovereign, used these words: “So 
far as our information goes, the 
Revolution has been brought about 
with very little bloodshed, and the 


new Government is receiving the sup- 
port both of the country as a whole 
and of the Army and Navy. We are 
confident that these events, marking 
as they do an epoch in the world, and 
the first great triumph of the principles 
for which we entered the war, will re- 
sult, not in any confusion or slacken- 
ing in the conduct of the war, but in 
the even closer and more effective co- 
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operation between the Russian people 
and its allies in the cause of human 
freedom.” On the 19th of February, 
1918, we read in the papers an appeal 
from M. Huysmans, Secretary to the 
Internationalist Socialist Bureau, to 
the British Social Democrats, from 
which the following excerpts are 
culled: “At this dreadful and menac- 
ing hour we appeal to the sections of 
the Internationale... . We must 
east light upon the unprecedented 
terror which rages in Russia in the 
name of Socialism, and which soils its 
spotless banner.” Here we must ex- 
plain that Bolsheviki is the Russian 
‘word for Maximalists or Whole-Hog- 
gers, amongst the Revolutionary and 
Social Democrats. For the moderate 
Socialists, or Minimalists, or Cadets, 
no term of contempt was too strong a 
few weeks ago. Now we learn from 
the pen of the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Bureau that the movement 
initiated by the Bolsheviks was “a 
military conspiracy, pure and simple. 
The Provisional Council of the 
Republic, three-quarters of it com- 
posed of Socialists and Democrats, was 
driven out at the point of the bayonet. 
The Provisional Government, com- 
posed half of Socialists, was imprisoned 
in the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The Winter Palace, where it 
had its seat, was pillaged, and several 
of its defenders were lynched. 
The Bolsheviks, who seized the reins 
of government three weeks before the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly, 
created the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries. In reality the Council of 
Commissaries is nothing but a screen 
to mask the dual dictatorship of Lenin 
and Trotzky, sustained by the bayonets 
of the soldiers, and surrounded by sus- 
picious characters, adventurers, and 
even criminals.” All this reads like a 
denunciation of Tsardom in its worst 
days by the International Socialists. 
But M. Huysmans: says it is much 


worse thar aught they fabled of the 
poor Tsar. “Finding themselves iso- 
lated among democrats, the Bolsheviks 
have reinforced their system of terror- 
ization. They have stifled the Bour- 
geois Press, and likewise those sections 
of the Socialist Press which do not be- 
long to themselves. Lenin has issued 
a decree with regard to the Press such 
as Tsarism would not have dared to 
conceive. Almost every night printing 
presses are raided by soldiers and 
sailors who disperse the type and break 
the machines. Editors and contribu- 
tors to Socialist papers are im- 
prisoned.” But the fate of candidates 
for political honors is even more dis- 
tressing, and we commend it to the 
attention of those politicians in this 
country who have leanings towards the 
Social democracy of ‘the extreme Party 
in England. “Candidates for the Con- 
stituent Assembly are flogged unmerci- 
fully, as, for example, Alex. Smirnoff, 
the candidate of our Party and a 
member of the Soviet Foreign Delega- 
tion. Deputies elected to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly are hunted down and 
have to hide. Those democratic Muni- 
cipal Councils, which have a Socialist 
majority, as in Petrograd, Moscow, and 
Saratoff, where serious resistance was 
made to these acts of violence, have 
been dispersed with bayonets.” Fancy 
the London County Council being dis- 
persed by the bayonets of Messrs. An- 
derson, Macdonald and Snowden! 
Events seem to have infused a whole- 
some Conservatism into the mind of 
the Secretary of the International 
Socialists, for he proceeds thus: “At 
the same time the Bolsheviks rely on 
force of arms to proclaim the beginning 
of the Social Revolution. They preach 
and practise confiscation, not only as 
regards the land, but also as regards 
factories and workshops.” Bravo, M. 
Huysmans! But is not this mere Re- 
actionary common sense, or, shall. we 
say, Bourgeois panic? 








And this is “the first great triumph 
of the principles for which we entered 
the war,” according to Mr. Lloyd 
George! After a whole year Democ- 
racy, pure and unlimited, having de- 
posed the tyrant, has siruck this blow 
for human freedom! Or is the blow 
not struck much rather at human free- 
dom? The Patriarchal Sacristy at 
Moscow has, we learn, just been re- 
lieved of some £3,000,000 in the shape 
of sacred vessels and jewels belonging 
to the Church. Murder, rape, church- 
breaking, bank-looting, arson, robbery, 
these are “the rare and refreshing 
fruits” of Democracy when free from 
the trammels of government. But 
what, it will be asked, have all these 
horrors of Bolshevism to do with the 
meek and sleek Social Democrats of 
Great Britain? Just everything. It is 
true that Lenin and Trotzky do not, 
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at the first blush, seem to have any- 
thing in common with Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and his dry-nurse, Mr. 
Sidney Webb; or with Messrs. Ander- 
son, Macdonald, Smillie, Hartshorn and 
Co. But in reality they all belong to 
the same brotherhood. With all there 
is but one principle, physical force. 
Lenin and Trotzky have applied the 
principle crudely, and have therefore 
annoyed M. Huysmans. The French 
and British Socialists do not need to 
use bayonets, when they can secure the 
same ends with. ballot-boxes. Why 
shoot, when you can shout? Why 
violate, when you can vote? In all 
countries, and in all ages, these 
Democrats are the same; whatever 
names they bear, their language 
to the established order is the same. 
“We are the larger poll: stand and 
deliver !” 





CHILDREN AND THE NAVY. 


I have seen small but promising 
riots started in foreign places, as far 
apart as Vigo and Jerusalem, by chil- 
dren, with the hearty co-operation of 
British Blues. They are generally be- 
gun by our sailors’ characteristic affec- 
tion for children. The Blue will do 
anything, pay anything, risk anything 
for the amusement of children. He 
lands from his ship some three hundred 
strong, and having “lushed himself up 
with a couple of nice pints” at the 
nearest drinking-shop, sets out into the 
town in front of him in search of ad- 
venture. He gathers in his wake as 
he goes a mixed collection of juvenile 
followers, at whom he beams every now 
and again. His “tail” is of all races, 
as the color question forms no bar to 
his affection. He usually selects the 


principal street of the town he is visit- 
ing for the scene of a sporting athletic 
meeting. Sending a pal on a hundred 
yards ahead, he lines the children up, 


waves some coppers in front of them, 
and points to the finishing-post, which 
is standing grinning in the center of 
the street. The result of the starting 
signal is a mad stampede of black or 
brown or yellow atoms hurling them- 
selves along with grinning faces towards 
their goal, who encourages them with 
loud and hardly decorous cries. An 
old Sheikh riding along on his white 
donkey at the side of the road is 
awakened from his day-dreams, to find 
himself the center of a human 
avalanche. Foot-passengers, a minute 
,ago creeping along in the merciless 
noonday sun, are galvanized into life, 
and very disgusted life at that, while 
the authors of the riot stand hot but 
happy distributing coppers to the win- 
ners, or, for the matter of that, to any 
particular small ones who take their 
fancy. They are quite unmoved by the 
flood of burning invective and the 
varied gesticulations of the local police, 
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who are convinced that the whole thing 
is the beginning of a revolutionary 
rising. 

Our men are moved on to fresh 
fields, but the throng of small and 
panting humanity goes with them, 
growing as it goes. So it is everywhere 
the sailor lands. I have set out from 
Corfu with ninety men in twenty cabs, 
and when we have reached the Kaiser’s 
one-time palace, the Achilleion, about 
eight miles out, I have found that I 
am the Director and General Manager 
of a troop of ninety men and close on 
forty children, while looking back 
down the hill we have just ascended I 
see a cloud of dust heralding the ap- 
proach of more children for whom 
there was no possible accommodation 
in the cabs. They spent the day with 
us always! The officers are the same 
as the men in this respect. I remember 
one messmate of mine (God rest his 
soul! he lies with other brave men in 
the “Defense” off Jutland) who had 
the most wonderful affection for chil- 
dren. If we arrived at some town, 
perhaps on the coast of Asia Minor, 
he would be ashore the first day nosing 
about, and the next day we were enter- 
taining his finds to a children’s party 
on board. There were the children of 
the Consul, the children of a Wesleyan 
missionary, the children of some busi- 
ness men—anything small and fairly 
white that he had found in his trip 
round. The Lower Deck were, as 
usual, delighted to help. Private Tom- 
kins, R.M.L.I., offered himself as 
clown; the Boatswain’s mate and his 
familiars rigged the amusements; the 
Captain, most human and lovable of 
men, offered his after cabin for tea; 
and two o’clock would find the officers 
and ship’s company watching for the 
picket-boat to come alongside with its 
cargo of small shrill-voiced people. 
What sport those parties were! The 
shouts of laughter, the brightening of 
those small faces tried by the Eastern 
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heat, the whir of the coal-basket on 
the stretched wire as it carried its en- 
thusiastic occupants to the mat at the 
stern, still dwell in my memory, and I 
still see the quiet figure of old C. B. 
as he wandered round looking for any 
little one left out of the general fun. 
Good old C. B.! he’s left us, but there 
must have been rejoicing in the Courts 
of Heaven when the children saw him 
enter the gates! 

I remember one incident which had 
to do with a children’s party that 
tickled me immensely. We were one of 
three ships of a Cruiser Squadron lying 
off a certain foreign port celebrating 
our King’s birthday, and it was ar- 
ranged that each ship should give a 
semi-children’s party to see the ships 
on the afternoon of the day and have 
a dance afterwards. No special invita- 
tions were given, but the Consul was 
told that any of his people who came 
down to the Quay would be taken off 
in ships’ boats. Our picket-boat went 
off in charge of Mr. Simmonds, a Snotty 
of Don Juan proclivities, with a won- 
derful taste in fancy waistcoats, and 
a very fertile brain. He came back 
an hour after with a collection of the 
nicest bits of goods, as the Ward- 
Room said, that they had seen for 
some time, and it was agreed that if 
all A. was inhabited by denizens of 
this sort a week was not nearly long 
enough to stay. I knew better, as the 
Coxswain of the picket-boat, one Petty 
Officer Veale, had told me the secret. 
“R's ’ot stuff is our Mr. Simmonds. 
I’ve seen him get to work before.” (I 
trembled with a desire to ask for the 
previous history of our Mr. Simmonds 
as known to P. O. Veale.) “We gets 
first to the landing-stage, and finds a 
crowd of women and children awaiting 
there. Our young feller-me-lad ’ops 
out as bold as brass and runs ’is eye 
over ’em like a gypsy with an ’oss. 
‘Ho,’ says ’e, going up to a little bit 
of seventeen with a small sister in tow, 
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both extra nice to look at, ‘you’re in 
our party, I believe; will yer get into 
the boat, Miss? and sure enough they 
did. ’E does that with every bit he 
fancies, until our old boat was like 
a beauty competition at the Devon- 
port ’Ippodrome. As we shoves off 
and leaves the other boats to get the 
remains, the young buster turns to me 
and says as cool as ice: ‘’Ow do yer 
like my ’Areem, Veale?’ Well, I was 
that took aback that I well-nigh ran 
down a boat under sail that come 
across me bows.” 

Those were the piping days of peace, 
when the cruises were yachting trips 
and the ships blazed with light. They 
did not sound off “Darken ship !” then 
directly the sun showed signs of set- 


ting. Still, war time has not managed 


to extinguish the sailors’ eternal love 
for children. Our big Naval Establish- 
ments ashore carry on the tradition. 
There are Naval Orphanages in our 
big ports, and there the Navy, headed 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Port and backed up by their brethren 
of the Royal Corps, try hard to spoil 
the children. The officers’ children are 
not left out, either. 

It was only the other day that I 
saw the most amusing children’s party 
I have ever seen. It took place in a 
big white-tiled Naval swimming-bath 
in one of our ports, and the Admiral 
was host to his officers’ children. A 
big balcony runs round the bath, and 
on this tea was laid out on little tables. 
There were boats on the water, a fine 
chute, and an aerial railway. The 
kiddies rushed into their bathing-gear, 
and soon were hard at races, mop- 
fights, ete. It was great sport, and the 
children were splendid, tumbling out 
of the boats shrieking with delight. At 
tea-time a funny old lady came in with 
her son, and they were introduced as 
Lady Waterport and her son Lord W. 
The old lady was very deaf, and had 
an ear-trumpet down which we had to 
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shriek. The mothers of the children 
elevated lorgnettes and sniffed at the 
old lady, who talked in a loud and 
raucous voice. Lord W. was in a frock- 
coat and top-hat (much to the annoy- 
ance of a very senior military officer 
present, who thought he ought to be 
in khaki). After tea the Admiral 
asked Lady W. if she would kindly 
give away the prizes, and armed her 
gallantly to the table. The prizes were 
in course of being given away when 
some of Lady W.’s remarks to the 
children excited surprise. For _ in- 
stance, it is not usual for the prize- 
giver to present a little girl with a 
packet of patience cards and remark 
in a loud and “wet” voice: “There is 
a nice pair of boots for you, my dear,” 
or to a little boy receiving the same 
prize: “There, my son, is a packet of 
safety razors.” Still, this was uncom- 
mented on, until a loud knocking on 
the big doors at the end of the baths 
intruded itself. The Admiral told his 
coxswain to have the noise stopped at 
once, but in stalked a huge policeman, 
who spoke to the Admiral privately, 
and then demanded the right to search 
Lord W., whom he suspected of being 
a spy. After a struggle documents 
were found on Lord W., and he started 
to run, followed by his mother shout- 
ing “Rudolph! my poor Rudolph!” 
Round the baths they went. Lord W. 
slid down the chute, followed by his 
sporting mother, the policeman, and 
attendant officers and matelots. Amid 
the shrieks of the excited children, 
Lord and Lady W., half drowned, were 
,pulled out and carried off on stretchers. 
The children still talk of it. 

Does all this seem very childish to 
you? So it is, but it is by childishness 
like this that the Navy keeps her 
perennial youthfulness. War, which 
has separated her from all that is 
young and fresh, has only made her 
understanding and sympathy with chil- 
dren greater, and she does her best to 











take the shadow of the war from those 


young lives. The sailor man is the 
grimmest of men when he is on his 
The Spectator. 
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job and the work is in front of him, but 
thank God! he is a child among chil- 


dren still when he is off duty. 
Bish. 











EconoMIc PEACE. 


A new Session of Parliament has 
opened in a stormy atmosphere, in- 
dicating a great weakening in the Gov- 
ernment’s hold over the House of Com- 
mons. The discussion concerning the 
Versailles Conference and the debate 
on the Address showed a growing 
spirit of criticism among those who 
think that things might have been 
done better. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificant than Mr. Asquith’s questions 
concerning Versailles and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s comparison of the promises 
and performances of the Government 
were speeches by Unionist members, 
such as Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck 
and Colonel Aubrey Herbert. The 
former told the House that we had now 
arrived in a juncture in our affairs 
when the atmosphere was “most favor- 
able to political and diplomatic ac- 
tivities,” and that the Government 
could never get a united nation behind 
it unless it made “a firm and solid 
declaration which the people of this 
country can trust and believe, that we 
are going to be asked to fight for noth- 
ing else but the ultimate peace of the 
world and the future welfare of man- 
kind.” From Colonel Herbert’s speech 
we extract the following: 

I do not know if this House wants a 
different Government, but I do know, 
at least I believe I know, that this 
House wants that Government differ- 
ent, and for this reason: When Presi- 
dent Wilson puts forward his proposals 
he sees a vision of peace. He looks at 
a fixed star. When the Prime Min- 
ister puts forward his proposals they 
vary according to his needs and his 
necessities. He oscillates between 
something that is completely reason- 
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able, and in agreement with President 
Wilson, and the knock-out blow. I 
think that this last declaration that 
has come from Versailles is an ex- 
tremely unhappy example of what I 
have been speaking of. We have very 
recently had a most reasonable speech 
from the Prime Minister to the Labor 
unions here. Then, again, we go back 
to the knock-out blow at Versailles. 
Let me say that that declaration ig- 
nored the fact that Count Czernin had 
made a very definite advance towards 
peace, and that that declaration read 
as the declaration of one hostile Gov- 
ernment anxious to continue the war 
to another hostile Government, and not 
as the declaration of a people anxious 
for an honorable peace to another 
people also anxious for peace. 

There is, we believe, no faltering 
whatever in the determination of the 
country to fight the war through to 
the right end. A patched-up peace 
leaving all the nations to the prospect 
of preparations for another war on a 
more monstrous scale, made more 
hideous by all that the ingenuity of 
science can do in the meantime by per- 
fecting weapons of destruction, would 
simply mean the doom of civilization. 
Against this doom the nation will fight 
even “to the last shilling,” that pictur- 
esque phrase of Mr. Asquith’s which 
West End extravagance so pleasantly 
mocks. But it is at least reasonable 
to suppose that many among our 
enemies are as convinced aS we are 
that civilization will have failed 
unless, as Hotspur says, “out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck the flower 
safety,” and the war ends with a 
resolution among the peoples of the 
world that such a disaster, with its 
damning judgment on their common 
















sense and even on their sense of humor, 
shall never occur again. 

This conviction it is surely worth 
while to cherish. President Wilson 
appeals to it continually in his utter- 
ances on America’s war aims. Do our 
leaders? Is there not much truth in 
Colonel Herbert’s charge that they 
oscillate between reasonableness and 
violence? Mr. Bonar Law, in excusing 
the difference between his chief's 
promises and performances, said that 
he would rather see at the head of the 
country a man who makes the mistake 
of being over-sanguine than one who 
suffers from pessimism. Quite so, as 
long as optimism does not lead us into 
the mistake of neglecting the use of a 
weapon that may help us to win the 
war’s object with less bloodshed. Every 
allowance has to be made for. a Goy- 
ernment that has constantly to con- 
sider the views of its Allies, but there 
is one point on which our rulers have 
not yet spoken with a clear voice, and 
that is the all-important subject of 
economic peace. It ought to be made 
evident beyond all doubt to any reason- 
able opinion that may exist among our 
enemies, that if the war ends by the 
banishment of the militarist ideal, and 
the beginning of the reign of reason in 
international affairs, there will be no 
question of anything like economic 
boycott. So far, the plain words that 
are wanted have been best uttered by 
the Labor leaders. The following ex- 
tracts are from page 50 of “The Aims 
of Labor,” by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M. P. 

British Labor is out to strangle and 
stamp under foot Kaiserism and 
Militarism and the “will to world 
domination”—and to substitute for 
them goodwill and fraternity: it is 
not at war with the peoples of Ger- 
many and Austria, except in so far as 
they support the war policy of their 
autocratic rulers. That it appreciates 
the danger of an economic struggle was 


clearly indicated in a decision reached 
The Economist, 
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at the recent Trade Union Congress by 
2,339,000 votes to 278,000, or a majority 
of more than eight to one. The resolu- 
tion was as follows: “That the eco- 
nomic conditions created by the war 
have in no way altered the fundamental 
truth that Free-trade between the na- 
tions is the broadest and surest founda- 
tion for world-prosperity and interna- 
tional peace in the future, and that any 
departure from the principle of Free- 
trade would be detrimental to the pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole.” This 
overwhelming majority shows very 
clearly that British Industrial Democ- 
racy, aS represented by Congress, will 
decline to subscribe to a policy preju- 
dicial to the economic interests of our 
own working folk, and one that is cal- 
culated to prevent the definite and es- 
sential reconciliation of free democra- 
cies. Therefore, the proposal to cripple 
Germany financially and to render her 
impotent commercially by a ruthless 
trade war may be expected to receive 
the determined opposition of the British 
Labor and Socialist Movement. Once 
the British people as a whole realize 
the true inwardness of such a policy, 
how far it is out of accord with their 
own cherished aims in this war as de- 
clared by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall, 
Dublin, and Cardiff speeches, and op- 
posed to the spirit of international co- 
operation and goodwill, they will reject 
it as one inspired by a spirit of re- 
venge, and consequently a fatal impedi- 
ment to the attainment and mainte- 
nance of world peace. 


These views, we believe, would be 
heartily endorsed by the great ma- 
jority of business men. If stated by 
our rulers as part of our policy after 
the right end of the war has been 
‘won, they would rebut the charge, 
made against us by our enemies at 
home and abroad, that we went to 
war for sordid motives, and they 
would do much to foster the disgust 
that decent-minded people in Germany 
must undoubtedly feel with war and 
the war spirit as arbiter and guide in 
a world that calls itself civilized. 
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THE USE OF PETROL. 

An interesting article appears in the 
current issue of the Board of Trade 
Journal, giving the history of the re- 
strictions imposed on the use of motor 
spirit. Until the midsummer of 1916 
no restrictions were imposed; but it 
became evident, owing to the shortage 
of shipping facilities and the growing 
demand by the Government, that some 
restrictions would become inevitable. A 
committee was appointed to inquire 
as to the actual use of petrol, the sev- 
eral classes of people using the spirit, 
and the amount used. Before the 
committee was in a position to make 
its report the petrol-supply companies 
estimated ‘that the use was roughly a 
little over 36 million gallons a year, 
and the stock in hand at that time was 
under 12% million gallons. Drastic 
restrictions were at once imposed on 
everything in the nature of pleasure 
traveling by motor cars, and this kind 
of thing was ultimately forbidden 
altogether. 

Meanwhile the requirements of the 
Ministry of Munitions and the various 
Government Departments, and later of 
the tractor ploughs and other semi- 
Governmental services, increased the 
demand on the supplies. Measures 
were taken to obtain fresh tank steam- 
ers and to increase ‘the supply as much 
as possible, with the result that by the 
end of 1916 the total amount of petrol 
in hand exceeded 37 million gallons. 
An effort was made, as far as possible, 
to avoid injuring more than necessary 
the ordinary services requisite for the 
public welfare; and at first doctors, 
amongst others, were allowed the full 
amounts applied for. But this has 
been to some extent reduced now. 
When the report of the committee 
appeared, the figures showed that the 
estimated requirements of the civil 
population, in addition to the needs of 
the Navy, the Army, and other Govern- 
ment services, were approximately 150 
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million gallons per year, or more than 
12 million gallons a month. At this 
time there was little more than 12 
million gallons in stock; and the im- 
porting companies estimated that there 
would not be available for the civil 
population more than 75 million gal- 
lons in the course of a year, or 
approximately 6 million gallons a 
month. Pleasure motoring was at once 
forbidden, and various reductions made 
with regard to doctors, public carriers, 
cabs, and so forth. 

The latest Order for the current 
year forbids all pleasure traveling 
and restricts the consumption of doc- 
tors to 50 gallons per month. Motor 
buses, cabs, and so on are allotted an 
allowance in accordance with the 
weight of the vehicles, the number of 
journeys made, and the _ distances 
traveled. The allotments are approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the estimated 
requirements given at the time of the 
census taken in June 1916, unless in- 
creased subsequently on-special recom- 
mendation. In the case of the new 
tractor ploughs, stationary engines, 
elevators, and spraying and pumping 
machines the maximum allotment is 20 
gallons per month without special 
recommendation, and in the case of 
lighting plant 10 gallons per month. 
Small traders, printers, jewelers, 
watchmakers, etc, were allowed a 
maximum of 4 gallons; _ butchers, 
bakers, and so on were allotted 10 gal- 
lons a month; and in the case of motor 
boats ‘the allotment was restricted to 
motor ferries and launches employed 
for other than purposes of pleasure, 
these receiving a maximum allotment 
of 20 gallons per month, unless recom- 
mended for a further supply by a com- 
petent authority. New applications 
can only be entertained on the recom- 
mendation of a Government Depart- 
ment certifying that the requirements 
are needed for some purpose of a pub- 
lic nature. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Marietta M. Andrews writes, and 
decorates with pretty drawings of 
her own, a slender little volume of 
simple verse which she describes as 
“Songs of a Mother” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). If the verse does not rise 
to any great heights, its simplicity and 
sincerity give it a certain charm, and 
the drawings interpret it well. 


It is difficult to write of ‘A Crusader 
of France’’ without exaggeration; upon 
it lies the touch of immortality. No 
more lovely—lovable—book has come 
out of the war. No literary man has, 
so far, gone down into the trenches 
with eyes so incapable of seeing ugly 
things as this Ferdinand Belmont. He 
was one of five boys, sons of a banker 
in Grenoble, near Lyons, three of whom 
have died in battle. As the oldest son, 
Emile, was long an invalid and died 
just before the commencement of the 
war, the parents are now left with but 
one lad—he is at the front. It is not 
alone the exquisite soul of Ferdinand 
which is here revealed. He was killed 
after a year-and-a-half of service, 
having volunteered as a private, risen 
to the rank of captain, been honored 
with knighthood in the Legion of 
Honor, mentioned for audacious hero- 
ism three times in the Army Orders; 
he lived to be only twenty-four. The 
whole family have a sweet, serene, pro- 
found faith in God, the wisdom of all 
His decrees, the reality of immor- 
tality, the splendor of dying for 
France, that is touching beyond ex- 
pression. The book is composed of 
the boy’s letters home, written at 
snatches of time, under all conditions, 
but filled with the spirit of a poet who 
loves nature, bravery, men, the Eter- 
nl. The translator vouches for the 
splendor of the French, and he, G. 
Frederic Lees, renders the letters in 
charming English. The book will live 
long after the horrors of the war 


have been forgotten, live with the 
“Thoughts” of Pascal, ‘‘The Little 
Flowers of Francis of Assisi.”” Ferdi- 
nand Belmont belongs to their heavenly 
legion. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


John Oxenham’s “The Vision Splen- 
did’”’ (George H. Doran Co.) takes its 
title from the first poem in the group 
which it contains, but the title is 
accurately descriptive of the whole 
group, for there pervades the book 
the spirit of faith and prophecy and 
high expectation. The splendid vision 
which the poet sees is not victory in 
battle merely, or the triumph of Eng- 
land, but the victorious Cross of 
Christ,—‘‘a world in which God and 
Right shall reign supreme.’”’ In poem 
after poem, in “The Victorious Cross,”’ 
“Thus Saith the Lord,’ “A New 
Earth,” ‘What Did You'See Out 
There, My Lad?” “The Valley of 
Decision’”’ and many others, this is the 
dominant thought. The following 
lines from ‘Where Are You Going, 
Great-Heart!’’ are from one of the 
most characteristic of the poems: 


Where are you going, Great-Heart, 
With your eager face and your fiery grace? 
Where are you going, Great-Heart? 
“To fight a fight with all my might, 
For Truth and Justice, God and 
Right, 
To grace all Life with His fair 
Light.”’ 
ThenGod go with you, Great-Heart. 


Where are you going, Great-Heart? 
“To beard the Devil in his den; 
To smite him with the strength of 
ten; 
To set at large the souls of men.”’ 
Then God go with you, Great-Heart! 


Where are you going, Great- Heart? 
“To end the rule of knavery; 
To break the yoke of slavery; 
To give the world delivery. 
Then God go with you, Great-Heart! 





